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VISIT TO THE MONASTERY OF LA TRAPPE. 


BY LIEUT. HALL, AUTHOR OF * TRAVELS IN CANADA, &c. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, 


HAVING alighted at the auberge, 
I was direcied to the door of the 
monastery, which had, as far as I could 
distinguish in the waning light, the ap- 
arance ofa substantial farm-house. 
rang the bell: a monk presently 
opened the door, and perceiving a stran- 
ger, prostrated himself before: to my 
demand of a night’s hospitality, he re- 
plied by leading the way to the refecto- 
ry, with a courteous gesture of assent ; 
here he again bowed himself at my feet 
(a ceremony much more embarrassing 
to me than him,) and enquired if, while 
supper was preparing, I chose to attend 
evening service, which was now begin- 
ning: on my assenting he conducted 
me into a small chapel, near the altar of 
which a single lamp threw a feeble light 
on the white habits of the brethren, who, 
with their cowls drawn over their faces, 
were kneeling down in attitudes of deep 
humility and devotion: this was by far 
the most solemn part of the service : the 
faint breathing oftheir whispered ori- 
sons was aloneaudible ; nor could I 
refrain, as I stood ina corner of the 
chapel, from regarding the unwonted 
scene with a feeling of almost solemn 
interest.—The beings thus grouped 
around me, were so far removed from 
all ordinary pursuits, and habits of so- 
cial existence ; there was so little simi- 
larity betwixt their destiny and mine ; 
3H = aTHENEUM VoL. 6. 


nay, there was so little of general human 
sympathy betwixt us, that I found my- 
self regarding them with almost as 
much curiosity and wonder as if they 
had been given back from the world of 
spirits, or had wandered into our sphere 
from some distant planet.— After having 
prayed some time in silence, they rose 
and chaunted the usual evening service, 
which was concluded by their again 
kneeling in the same attitude of devo- 
tional meditation ; after which, they 
glided ghost-like from the chapel. 
Three persons had stood near me dur- 
ing the service, two of them young men, 
seemingly ecclesiastics, the thirda rus- 
tic; these, I afterwards understood, 
were novices, in their year of proba- 
tion; the two former had such wan, en- 
thusiastic countenances, as denoted the 
inward sway of constitutional melan- 
choly ; but my skill in physiognomy 
afforded me no clue to the mental hallu- 
cination of the third, whose dull sim- 
plicity had been probably wrought upon 
by the madness of others, or the conta- 
gion of example. 

From the chapel I was conducted 
to the refectory, where I founda table 
spread with fruit, vegetables, bread, 
cheese, butter, honey, and sweetmeats, 
good wine and cider, of which 1 was 
courteously prest to partake : the Ho- 
pitallier, who has the charge of enter- 
taining strangers, apologised, that in 
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450 Visit to the Monastery of La Trappe. 


consequence of its being a meagre day, 
he could offer me no better fare: an 
apology certainly superfluous, though I 
was no Trappiste. 

After supper I was shown into a 
neat chamber ornamented with a few 
pictures of saints, and a crucifix: © the 
Hopittallier having desired to be inform- 
ed of my wants, and the hour at which 
I wished to be called, bade me a good 
night, and withdrew. As it was yet 
early, I took up a volume of the Bene- 
dictine regulations, on which those of 
La Trappe are modelled: one precept 
struck me; it directs the brethren of the 
order to consider a particular friendship 
as more sinful and pernicious than the 
most deadly hatred, by directing the af- 
fections from the Creator to the crea- 
ture. With what extraordinary logic 
has superstition subjugated the earth! 

In the morning I was summoned to 
the refectory to partake of a breakfast, 
which even in Paris might have been 
called luxurious ; the Hopztallier wait- 
ed on me in modest silence, vet the 
gentleman was seen through the monk. 
On my plate E found a printed paper, 
containing an exposé of the principles 
and practice of the order, drawn up for 
the information of those who may be 
disposed to enter it. It was an odd 
commentary on an excellent breakfast, 
and not at all likely to prove relishing 
from the contrast; but there was an 
earnestness approaching to eloquence in 
the style of it, and something even sub- 
lime, in endeavouring to make proselytes 
by a recital of mortifications and suffer- 
ing: it begins; ‘* Whosoever you be 
whom God inspires with the design of 
uniting yourself with us, to devote your- 
selfto repentance, do not imagine, as 
the world commonly persuades itself, 
that great strength and vigour of body 
are requisite for this purpose. No, 
great strength is certainly not requisite, 
since we constantly see among us, per- 
sons in very delicate health, persevering 
with firmness ; but, with the help of 
grace, much courage,much humility,and 
much good-will, are requisite. Much 
courage, to support austerities ; much 
humility, to renounce yourself in every 
way ; much good-will, to surmount the 
obstacles and temptations which will 
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perhaps divert you from your purpose,” 
It then proceeds to exemplify the occa- 
sions which call for these several virtues - 
as I. Courage, to endure the austerities 


of the order, which are classed under. 


nine heads. 1. The endurance of cold 
in winter, when the use ofa fire is _per- 
mitted but for a few moments at a time. 
2. Heat in summer, when the drops of 
sweat gathered by toil must not be dried 
by a handkerchief, but only wiped from 
the brow with the hand. 3. Early ris- 
ing; before half-past one in the morn- 
ing on Sundays and ordinary festivals, 
and before midnight on great festivals. 
4. Never to lean against the wall while 
sitting, however fatigued. 5. To make 
but one meal a day for seven months of 
the year, and that to consist of potatoes, 
herbs, or vegetables, without butter or 
oil, and seasoned with salt and water ; 
the bread to be brown, and the only 
drink water: this too not to be touched 


but on a signal given by the superior. 


6. To work fasting for five or six hours 
aday, or more, at laborious occupations, 
7. Tosing in the choir, or pray more 
than seven hours every day ; more than 
eleven on Sundays, and above twelve 
on great festivals. 8. Never to sleep 
but on boards, with a pillow of straw. 
9. To reckon all this nothing ;_ and ev- 
ery evening to make a prostration before 
the cross, repeat the mzserere, and en- 
treat God’s forgiveness for having done 
so little during the day, and that little 
so ill. Even, if necessary, some re- 
trenchment is to be made upon this 
wretched subsistence, the better to pro- 
vide for those who may wish to become 
inmates of the establishment. II. Hu- 
mility is to be carried to the extreme of 
a total annihilation of volition. Every 
species of blame and even calumny isto 
be endured without an attempt at de- 
fence, or even explanation: the head is 
to be constantly bowed, and the eyes 
cast down, in token of contrition. The 
will of the superior is to be regarded as 
the sole rule of conduct, and all pre- 
vious knowledge is to be laid aside and 
forgotten, while the mind assents witb 
implicit submission to whatever is pre- 
sented to it, whether of thought or ac- 
tion. This state of self-negation seems 
indeed to be regarded as the perfection 
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of saintship, since, according toone of 
the fathers, “ cesset voluntas propria, et 
non ertt infernus ;” “ but for self-will, 
there would be no hell.” —III. Great 
good-will is essential, as may well be 
imagined, to bear all this, and defeat the 
machinations of the devil, who is con- 
stantly striving against such godly doings. 

A notice is subjoined to this erposé, 
signifying that property is not required 
of those who present themselves for ad- 
mission, though it would argue but little 
zeal in those who have any not to offer 
it; besides, that in the present circum- 
scribed condition of its revenues, the 
order has no meaasof support, but such 
as each member brings with him. 
Neither age nor education are obstacles 
to reception ; butthe unlettered, as well 
as those whom age or ill-health will not 
permit to undergo all the austerities of 
the order, are received upon a different 
footing ; the ignorant being made lay- 
brothers, while the weak or infirm are 
allowed some relaxation with regard to 
fasting, and are permitted to wear linen. 
There is also aschool attached to the 
monastery, for gratuitous education, in 
writing, cyphering, and Latin; the 
scholars of which are boarded and 
lodged in the house, and afterwards 
either received into the order, or return- 
ed to the world. There is also a sys- 
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tem of instruction for those who can af- 
ford to pay for it, on the usual.plan of 
colleges, with the addition of the mod- 
ern languages, mathematics, &c, After 
I had finished an excellent meal, and. 
locked over this compendium of penance, 
the Hopitallier conducted me through: 
every part of the building. 
are bare, and every article of furniture 
suitably simple. Besides the refectory, 
dormitory, and library, there are seve- 
ral apartments used as workshops, in 
which tailors, shoemakers, and book- 
binders, were silently pursuing their re-. 
spective occupations. Their commu- 
nication with one another seemed to be 
almost wholly by signs; a few low 
words were now and then breathed, 
when any work or direction’seemed 
absolutely to require it, but otherwise 
the bowed figures of the brethren glided 
about, or performed their several tasks 
with a spectral stillness. | After having 
surveyed the establishment within doors, 
I walked into the garden, and adjacent 
premises, The former is neatly kept, 
and serves for a church-yard, as well as 
garden, in which one grave is always 
open: about half-a-dozen more were 
marked by heaps of turf, and crosses at 
their heads, with the conventual names 
and ages of the deceased, and the dates of 
their deaths,subscribedrequiescat in pace. 
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Extracted from the (Edinburgh) Philosophical Magazine. 


SINGULAR EFFECTS OF THE SEA AT GREAT DEPTHS. 


BY WILLIAM SCORESBY, JUN, 
eer 


At great depths, the effect of the 
pressure of the sea is nota little 
curious. My father met with the fol- 
lowing singular instance in the year 
1794, which I copy from his log-book. 

On the 3ist of May, the chief mate 
of the Henrietta, the ship which my 
father commanded, struck a whale, 
which “ ran” all the lines out of the 
boat before assistance arrived, and then 
dragged the boat under water, the men 
meanwhile escaping to a piece of ice. 
When the fish returned to the surface 
to “ blow” it was struck a second time, 
and soon afterwards killed. (The mo- 
ment it expired it began to sink, which 
not being a usual occurrence excited 


some surprise. My father observing 
the circumstance, seized a grapnel, fas- 
tened a rope to it, threw it over the tail 
of the fish, and fortunately hooked it, 
It continued to sink ; but the line being 
held fast in the boat, at length stopped 
it, though not till the “ strain” was such 
that the boat was in danger of sinking. 
The “bight” or loop of a rope being then 
passed round the fish, and allowed to 
drop below it, inclosed the line belong- 
ing to the sunken boat, which was 
found to be the cause of the phenom- 
enon observed. Immediately the har- 
poon slipped out of the whale, and was, 


with the line and boat attached to it, - 


on the point of being lost, when it was 
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luckily caught by the encompassing 
rope. ‘The fish being then relieved 
from the weight of the lines and boat, 
rose to the surface ; and the strain was 
transferred to the boat connected with 
the disengaged harpoon. My father, 
_ Imagining that the sunken boat was en- 
tangled among the rocks at the bottom 
of the sea, and that the action of a cur- 
rent on the line produced the extraordi- 
nary stress, proceeded himself to assist 
in hauling up the boat. Thestrain up- 
on the boat he estimated at not less than 
three-fourths of a ton, the utmost power 
of 25 men being requisite to overcome 
the weight. The laborious operation 
of hauling in the line, occupied several 
hours, the weight continuing nearly the 
same throughout. The sunken boat, 
which, before the accident, would have 
been buoyant tho’ full of water, when 
it.came to the surface, required a boat 
at each end to keep it from sinking. 
When it was hoisted into the ship, the 
paint came off the wood in large sheets, 
and the planks, which were of wainscot, 
were as completely soaked in every pore, 
as if they had lain at the bottom of the 
sea ever since the Flood! A wooden 
apparatus that accompanied the boat in 
its progress through the deep, consisting 
chiefly of.a piece of thick deal, about 
fifteen inches square, happened to fall 
overboard, and, tho’ it originally con- 
sisted of the lightest fir, sunk in the wa- 
ter like a stone. The boat was render- 
ed useless ; even the weod on being 
offered to the cook as fuel was tried 
and rejected as incembustible. 

This curious circumstance induced 
me to make some experiments. on the 
subject. I accordingly attached some 
pieces of fir,elm, &c, containing two 
cubic inches of wood each, to the main- 
diver, and sent them to the depth of 
4,000 feet. Pieces of wood, corres- 
ponding with each of these in shape and 
weight, were immersed in a bucket of 
sea-water during the time that the main- 
diver, and its attached pieces were under 
water, by the way of distinguishing the 
degree of impregnation produced by 
pressure, from the absorption which 
takes. place by simple immersion. On 
being brought up, they. were; all specifi- 
cally heavier than sea water ; and,wlien 
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compared with the counterparts,the clear 
effect of impregnation by pressure was 
found to be 302 grains in the fir and 
hickery, and 316 grains in the ash, 
This experiment was repeated in June, 
1817,by the immersion of 12 articles of 
different sizes and shapes,to the depth of 
4566 feet (with nearly similar results.) 

This degree of impregnation is not 
surprising, when we consider that the 
pressure of water, at the depth to which 
these specimens of wood were sent, is 
equal to, at least, 2031 1b. on every 
square inch of surface. 

These experiments were repeated on 
the 18th July 1818. The specimens 
affixed to the lead were eleven 10 num- 
ber, and consisted of woods of different 
kinds, shapes, and dimensions: they 
were sunk to the depth of 6348 feet, 
and the line was almost perpendicular 
for nearly an hour. 

The greatest increase of specific grav- 
ity, by pressure, in the specimens of the 
different kinds, was obtained by the fir; 
the next greatest by the ash ; the next 
by the elm; the next by the oak ; the 
next by the teak; the next by the hick- 
ery; and the least by the mahogany. 
The cork gained still less than any of 
the pieces of wood. ‘I'he proportion 
of impregnation of the same kind of 
wood, in specimens of different sizes 
and shapes, is derived from the experi- 
ments made on the ash ; and it is cu- 
rious to observe that the largest cube of 
ash and the parallelopipedon of the same 
received the greatest proportional in- 
crease of weight ; while the smaller pie- 
ces received less and less additional 
weight, per cubic inch, as they decreas- 
ed in size. Itisalso a little curious 
that the specimens sent to the depth of 


2058 feet, were as much impregnated. 


as those sent down above 6000 feet. 

From a comparison it appears that an 
effect of the impregnation of the wood 
with sea-water, was to increase its di- 
mensions, as well as its specific gravity; 
each specimen, on an average, having 
swelled 0,05 cubic inch in every solid 
inch of original dimensions, and gained: 
84 grains on every 100 grains of origi- 
nal weight ; that is, an increase of one- 
twentieth in size and twenty-one twenty- 
fifths in weight. 
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The degree of pressure at the depth 
to which I sounded in my last experi- 
ment is not a little astonishing, being, 
under a column of water 6348 feet in 
length, at least 2823|b. or 25cwt. 23/b. 
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on one square inch of surface. Hence 
on the larger cubes of ash “used in the 
experiment, though measuring only 1.59 
inches in diameter, the whole pressure 
must have exceeded nineteen tons ! 








NARRATIVE OF SALATHE’S CAPTIVITY, 


Concluded. 


Amur nine o'clock in the evening 
two peasants from Olevano arrived 
with a horse which carried ham, bread 
and cheese, and also a cask of wine. 
The banditti now set to drinking. The 
calf was entirely roasted, but this time 
in a better manner, for they put it on 
their ramrods and turned it round over 
the fire. I was employed as turnspit, 
but on the other hand treated with dis- 
tinction, as I had always the precedence 
in drinking, and was helped to the most 
delicate parts, The peasants remained 
the whole night with us. 

It was very cold on this eminence, 
after the long continued rain, seated 
on the wet ground, round a fire which 
only partially warmed us. ‘The rob- 
bers tried to warm themselves by spring- 
ing and dancing. 

Near midnight, sentinels were placed, 
and the rest seated themselves round 
the fire to go to sleep. 

I was now forced to lie down, and,at 
last, exhausted by fatigue and anxiety, 
fell asleep in a sitting posture. .Who 
would believe that I was soon refreshed 
by an agreeable dream ? yet this really 
happened : I fancied myself at home 
under my paternal roof,among my rela- 
tions,and sat happily in the midst of them: 
but unhappily not for a long time ; for, 
I soon shivered with the cold, fear 
again took possession of my heart, and 
I saw myself surrounded by robbers, in 
whose desperate hands my whole fate 
was centered, A young man about 
twenty yearsof age was seated beside 
me ; he tried to inspire me with cour- 
age, and said, “ Fear not, Federico, we 
will do you no harm; we shall liberate 
youagain.” I was then obliged to re- 
late to him stories about my country, 
about war, and about the artillery, 
Thus passed one night slowly away. 
The morning dawned, the banditti re- 


freshed themselves, and then sent the 
peasants of Olevano back to bring the 
money quickly. In the mean time 
they told us many anecdotes of their 
robberies, and amused themselves with 
tormenting the young man of Olevano, 
who was almost dead with fear. The 
leader also showed his malignity to- 
wards me ; he drew out his long bright 
knife, and turning to me, said, “ How 
singular it is that the spots of rust of hu- 
man blood won’t come out. You have 
been a soldier; what did you do that 
you kept yours so bright?” I teld him 
that we polished our arms with brick- 
dust and vinegar. ‘I shall note that 
down,” said he, balancing the sword 
carelessly in his hand, while he pointed 
it towards my stomach as if he were 
going to make a thrust, “Ha! how 
wellit fits the hand! This knife never 
fails: I have made many men pale with 
it.” The best thing I could do was 
not to provoke his savage enjoyment, 
and therefore tried not to lose my 
courage. I said, as collectedly as I 
could, “ So then you take aim upwards ? 
—Why don’t you plunge it in the 
breast downwards?” “ That (hean- 
swered) is not so sure; for above are 
bones, and there the stroke might easily 
glide off,or the knife take a wrong turn; 
but tais never happens if you take aim 
from below; the point must, at all 
events, push in tothe-heart.” By such 
theoretical conversations I tried to di, 
vert him from any practical attempts 
on me; buthe still continued to play 
for a long time with his murderous 
weapon, and looked at it with the same 
pleasure as we usually do ona: useful 
instrument, took hold of it by, the point, 
threw it up so that it turned round in 
the air, and then caught it with great 
dexterity by, the handle. | He was 
pleased with himself, and desired that I 
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would do thesame. J excused myself, 
but showed them another piece of art, 
where on one side of the blade of the 
knife a little paper was pasted, and then 
by quickly turning the handle, it seem- 
ed to stick on both sides, and sometimes 
on neither, The men were much de- 
lighted with this sleight of hand, and 
could not at first comprehend how it 
was done, 

In this manner we gradually became 
familiar, The young robber I have 
mentioned, in particular, took a liking 
to me, and often used soothing expres- 
sions. Even the generally gloomy 
leader once said to me, “ Federico, [ 
have really conceived an affection for 
you.” But after this moment of sun- 
shine it became again cloudy; and 
when they received news that several 
soldiers were seen approaching, we two 
prisoners were tied with ropes, and laid 
on the ground, with thethreat, “yourlives 
answer to us for ourown. If the so!- 
diers attack us, you perish.” And such 
would probably have been our fate, had 
not, as we afterwards learned, the in- 
habitants entreated the commander to 
order his troops back, as the lives of the 
prisoners were at stake. ‘The robbers 
were very well informed of all the mo- 
tions of the soldiers thro’ their spies, and 
immediately unbound us, when they 
heard that their pursuers had retired. 

‘Towards eleven in the forenoon, the 
peasants returned the second time, 
bringing with them 200 scudi in mo- 
ney, besides some watches and silver 
spoons, as a ransom for the innkeeper’s 
son. The leader, sitting on the ground, 
had the things brought to him, counted 
the money, and contemptuously threw 
the rest away, saying, “ This rubbish 
is quite useless ; [ will have money. 
What do the Olevanese mean ? Whom 
do they take me for? Do they imagine 
that I will be satisfied with a paltry 200 
instead of 10,000 scudi? No where 
has the like ever happened to me, no 
where have I been so ill—so scanda- 
Jously treated : but I will show you—” 
He would not listen when they asserted 
that the father of the young man had 
nothing more, nay, even in the whole 
town only so much could be collected. 
“ If you don’t bring me more mouey,” 
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said he, “ I will send you the head of 
this fellow.” His comrades, to show 
that they were of the same disposition 
as their master, and to enforce his threat, 
pricked the poor lad in the presence of 
the peasants with their daggers, and 
made believe to cut off his ears. This 
cruel sport threw him into convulsions, 
and he fainted. As the ransom, which 
the young men had brought, was given 
to liberate young Baldi, and no men- 
tion was made of me, nor any answer 
from the Baron returned to my letter, 
therobbers desired me to write a second 
more pressing, and representing to the 
Baron my certain death if he did not re- 
deem me. I refused to comply. “Of 
what use will it be,” said I, “ You see 
that nobody is troubled about me : 
you know now that I am a poor pain- 
ter who gains his livelihood by his art. 
The Baron has probably fled to Rome, 
and cares little how I fare; therefore 
let me go; or if you will murder me, 
do it immediately; it can be of no use 
to you to keep me any longer.” ‘They 
desisted from pressing me, and the pea- 
sants went away again to fetch more 
money. ‘The robbers had now a mind 
to see specimens of my art, they there- 
fore desired me to execute their like- 
nesses. I took a piece of charcoal from 
the ground, pointed it, prepared several 
sheets of white paper which I had still 
about me, and began a sketch of them 
as well asI could. The robbers were 
satisfied with some of them, and kept 
them, but returned one of the drawings, 
saying, thatit was awry, which in fact 
could not be denied. 

I will here describe the appearance 
of the leader in a few words: he wore 
a round peaked hat with a broad brim, 
ornamented with red ribbons and col- 
oured flowers; he had large black 
whiskers and a thick beard, and over 
the ears two black locks, the rest of his 
head being shaved; heavy gold ear- 
rings; naked neck and breast ; the lat- 
ter covered with hair; round the neck 
a coral neckiace and one of pearls, to 
which hung a crucifix of black ebony 
and the figure of Christ of gold; the 
waistcoat, the short jacket, and short 


small-clothes, were of green velvet, the. 


first trimmed with three rows of silver 
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buttons. The cartridges stuck all round 
in a leathern girdle; in the front was 
the dagger, the hilt. of which was of 
black horn inlaid with silver. 

I observed on the brass clasp of the 
girdle the arms of the Pope. I wonder 
whether the robbers ever reflected upon 
this singular distinction. Frivolity is 
certainly the last thing to which we 
must ascribe it, for devotion to the Holy 
Father exists among these people along 
with crime. ‘Thus his breast too was 
ornamented with a number of amulets 
and images of saints, and it is even not 
improbable that he invokes them before 
he begins his bloody work. Over his 
shoulders hung a blunderbuss, and a 
leather strap, embroidered with green 
silk, which contained a silver spoon and 
fork. Instead of shoes, he wore san- 
dals,fastened with ribbons, bound round 
the legs up to his knee. The others 
called him Nicolas: he was a man of 
about thirty-five years of age. A com- 
panion called Framassone was about 
the same age, and three others were 
about twenty, twenty-four, and thirty 
years old. The gang wished to per- 
suade me to join them, and assured me 
I should be very happy. They said 
they possessed many fine pictures which 
they had plundered from English trav- 
ellers on the roads. Once, as they told 
me, they had taken prisoner an English 
gentleman with a most beautiful lady. 
They had made her a seat and table of 
the branches of trees, and done every 
thing in their power to raise her spirits, 
for the lady was so handsome and so 
polite—but she never would be cheer- 
ful. “ We only go on the high roads,” 
continued they, “ when we have no 
better employment ; it prodaces bat lit- 
tle, 300 or 400 scudi, rings, snuff-box- 
es, watches, &c. that is all we get.” 

I farther learned by our conversa- 
tions that their gang consisted of fifty- 
one, who assembled every three months 
to amuse themselves together. But the 
grand meeting took place every New 
Year’s Day ; they were then all very 
merry; there were also women aod 
girls present; they danced and drank, 
and this continued eight days. ‘They 
made no secret of itto me, that they 
had a plan for carrying offa Cardinal, 
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and intended to keep him till the Holy 
Father should have pardoned them. 
They also spoke of going to Milan, 
where there were many rich people, but 
were deterred by the want of passports.* 

Towards evening, the peasants came 
for the third time, and brought 129 scu- 
di in gold, for the ransom of the young 
Baldi. ‘The robbers, not yet satisfied, 
repeatedly threatened to murder him if 
they did not bring more money; the 
peasants lamented and entreated, and 
affirmed that no more could be collect- 
ed. The young man fell at the rob- 
bers’ feet, and with tears in his eyes, 
besought them to liberate him. But all 
in vain! The peasants were sent back 
with the threat that if they did not bring 





* “ On the road from Naples to Rome, one of these 
Robber Captains, under the patrial name of le Cala- 
breze, had acquired a reputation among the people of 
that neighbourhood by his daring and dexterous ex- 
ploits. This ‘rustic mountaineer’ seems indeed to 
have been an extraordinary person. It was his beast 
that he had never shed blood except in battle. He 
punished with severity any sanguinary excesses on the 
part of his followers. And when, after an active pur- 
suit of five years, he was secured by the police, the in- 
habitants of that part of the country felt the utmost 
regret at his apprehension, having been aceustomed to 
look to this romantic brigand,asa kind of protector 
against the fiereeness and excesses of the inferior han_ 
ditti. The band of the Calabrese were deeply affeeted 
by his loss, and his successor, Gaetano, opened a nege- 
tiation, by which it was stipulated that the sentence of 
death should be commuted for banishment, and that, 
in further consideration of a small daily stipend, the 
band should not only abstain from all further depreda- 
tion, but should undertake to protect the road against 
other robbers. ‘ The treaty was concluded, and a few 
days afterwards Gaetano informed the officers of the 
gens d’armerie of Sermonetto, that he had to give him 
a pledge of the execution of the treaty. To receive it, 
an officer went to a place agreed upon, in the moun- 
tain. There Gaetano presented him with four heads 
of four brigands who had been killed by his troop ; but 
scarcely had he returned to Sermonetto, when he found 
the bodies of four labourers of the place whose heads 
they had cut offin the olive wood. He demanded an- 
other interview with Gaetano, and reproached him se- 
verely for his want cf good faith. He acknowledged 
that he had not been very nice, but that, considering 
one head as good as another, he had thought it better 
to cut off the heads of four unknown persons, than to 
assassinate the banditti, who, in reality, were his geod 
friends. Specious as this reasoning might be, the offi- 
cer replied, that if this were the manner in which he 
kept the treaty, the Calabreze must undergo his sen- 
tence. This threat had such an effect, that they prom- 
ised fully to exeeute the conditions of the treaty, and I 
have seen some of them, who came to Terracino to se- 
cure the safety of the road ; and when I saw them I 
easily conceived the alar:\ they must excite in the tray- 

ellers entrust.d t the’ 
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456. Polwhele’s New Translation of Theocritus. 


more, old Baldi should have only the 
head of his son! 

With respect to myself they were 
now. convinced that nobody cared 
about me, and that I was quite a useless 


pledge to them. Suddenly, Nicolas 
turned to me, and I heard these words 
from his mouth, which sounded to me 
like heavenly music, “Go! go! de- 
part in peace!” Another smiling, add- 
ed, “Pardon us, Federico! we have 
been mistaken (he probably meant 
about the expected ransom), perhaps 
we shall one day see each other again.” 
‘T hope,” replied I, laughing, “ that I 
shal] not be again a burthen to you.” 
The robbers joined in the laugh, gave 
me their hands, and we parted ina kind 
of friendship. I had already proceeded 
a good way down the mountain in 
double quick-time, when one of them 
called to me from the top ; “ Federico! 
Federico! come back again.” I start- 
ed, but turned back, and asked what 
they wanted. ‘Give me back my 
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handkerchief,” cried one of them. He 
had given me during the rain his wet 
handkerchief for my dry one to wrap 
round the lock of his gun. The rob- 
ber again held out his hand, embraced 
me, and said, “Give mea kiss, Federico.” 
I did so, and we separated. [ return- 
ed to Olevano, and thence to Rome, [| 
quite unexpectedly met some friends 
who could scarcely trust their own eyes 
when they beheld me. ‘They had taken 
some gensd’armes with them for safety, 
and were about to offer a sum as a ran- 
som, which had been collected by the 
patriotic care of our generous Swiss 
consul Mr. Schnell. Highly rejoiced 
at the happy issue of this unpleasant ad- 
venture, we all returned to Rome, where 
my liberation was celebrated by the 
German artists who had taken the most 
lively interest in my fate,on Midsum- 
mer’s-day, according to the German 
custom, with cheerful songs and a so- 
cial glass. 








POLWHELE’S THEOCRITUS. 


Extracted from the New Monthly Magazine, December 1819, 


eR 


AT several preliminary obser- 
vations. Mr. Polwhele proceeds 
to say, that “in the progress of society, 
‘when the obstacles which had circum- 
scribed invention are removed, the 
prospects of literature grow more ex- 
tensive and luminous; whilst to the 
description of magnificent scenery and 
marvellous achievement are added the 
more particular delineations of nature, 
and the pictures of fluctuating man- 
ners. There is little room forthe mi- 
nute portraitures of the poet, even in an 
age just emerged from barbarism, where 
none but the more prominent appearan- 
ces of the natural world can interest the 
fancy. To introduce into a picture the 
peculiar attributes of the objects we 
paint ; to hold up a diversity of charac- 
ter to the view; to particularize every 
attitude and gesture of our personages ; 
to represent a variety of little natural 
circumstances in lively and distinct co- 
lours, and to bring them all immediately 
before our eyes—these are the criteria 


of original genius, in the midst of po- 
lished life. Such was thé genius of 
Theocritus, and such his station. The- 
ocritus described what he saw and felt. 
His characters, as well as scenes, are the 
immediate transcript of nature. Of his 
pastorals, the more rustic were probably 
composed before he left his native island. 
That his genius was formed for this spe- 
cies of composition may be inferred 
from his frequent recurrence to the 
woods and plains, in works of a con- 
texture and complexion by no means 
resembling the pastoral.—But the re- 
fined age of Theocritus was equally fa- 
vourable to compositions, where the 
fashions and foibles of men are humour- 
ously displayed—And he enjoyed the 
additional advantages of  travel.— 
With respect to the title of his poems 
—Idyllia—as idvarwv may signify a 
little picture, it isin this sense, peculiar- 
ly applicable to the miscellanies of ‘The- 
ocritus—which paint all the objects 
they describe. For the general sentiment 
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there is a simplicity—a sportive vi- 
vacity that must always please.— 
There are few strokes of the sublime, 
but no want of vigour—all is natural 
and appropriate—The complaints of 
Love are drawn from the very bosom 
of Nature.” 


THE PIRST IDYLLIUM, 


“We no sooner commence an ac- 
quaintance with our poet, than we are 
presented witha delightful specimen of 
his talent in still-life painting.” —* The 
description of the Cup is minute, but 
not tedious : Nothing can be more pic- 
turesque than its embellishments.” 


——* Two youths (bright ringlets grace their brows ) 
Breathe, in alternate strife, their amorous vows ! 
On each, by turns, the faithless Fair-one smiles, 
And views the rival pair with wanton wiles. 
Brimful this passion swells their twinkling eyes ; 
And their full bosoms heave with fruitless sighs ! 
Amidst this scene, a fisher, gray with years, 
On the rough summit of a rock appears ; 
And labouring, with one effort, as he stands, 
To throw his large net, drags it with both hands ! 
So muscular his limbs attract the sight— 
You’d swear, the fisher stretch’d with all his might. 
Round his Aoar neck, each swelling vein displays 
A vigour worthy youth’s robuster days !” 
Next, red-ripe grapes in bending clusters glow ; 
A boy, to watch the vineyard sits below. 
He, idly-busy, with his rush-bound reeds 
Weaves locust-traps, nor scrip nor vineyard heeds!” 





There is another “ delicate shade,” 
which did not escape the translator : 
“ Pan, weary after hunting, is described 
of a bitter temper ; sharp anger sits up- 
on his nostrils.” 

“Tis Pan, we fear: From hunting he returns, 
As all in silence hush’d the noonday burns, 
And, tir’d, reposes ’mid the woodland scene, 
Whilst on his nostrils sits a bitter spleen.” 


None of the beauties of the follow- 
ing passages have been overlooked by 
the translator. 

** Yon breexy pine, whose foliage shades the springs, 
In many a vocal whisper sweetly sings !” 

* There the broad rush, in matted verdure thrives : 
There dees in busy swarms, hum round their hives.” 


“*O Pan! my reeds so close-compacted take ; 
And call forth all their tones for Daphnis’ sake !” 


IDYLLIUM THE SECOND. 


What a sudden contrast in these 
soft and plaintive lines. 
* See, smooth’d in calms, the silent waves repose ! 
But,ah ! this b0s0m no such quiet knows !” 
* On my lips such accents hung 
As murmur feeble from an infant's tongue, 
Wheu querulously dreaming on her breast, 
His mother lulls him into gentler rest. 
ATHENEUM VOL. 6, 








vo1.6.}] Polwhele’s Theocritus—Pan—Hecate—the Dog and Thistle-Down, 457 


How terrible is the image of Hecate : 


“ Pale Hecate, who stalks o’er many a tomb, 
And adds fresh horror to sepulchral gloom ; 
Whilst reeking gore distains the paths of death, 


And bloodhounds fiy the blasting of her breath !” 
+"  *& * * x 7 . 


“ Farewell, bright Moon ! In all thy splendour, go 
To the dark mansions of the waves below !” 


IDYLLIUM THE SIXTH. 


The dog and the thistle-down. 
“ The sheep dog 

On the lucid wave his form surveys, 

And on the beach his dancing shadow bays ! 
Call—call him, lest he rush upon the Fair— 
Lest her emerging limbs the rover tear ! 

Yet lo, the frolic maiden sports at ease ; 
Light as the down, that floats upon the breeze, 
When summer dries the thistle’s silver hair, 
Its softness melting into azure air !” 





IDYLLIUM THE SEVENTH, 


Portrait of Lycidas of Crete. 
“ A goat’s white skin, that smelt as newly flay’d, 
His shoulders loosely with its shag array’d ; 
His wide-wove girdle brac’d around his breast— 
A cloak—whose tatter’d shreds its age confess’d. 
His right-hand held a rough wild-olive crook, 
And, as we join’d, he cast a leering look 
From his arch hazel-eye.” 


‘“‘ Bucolic poetry raising its voice to 
a higher tone.” 


* O may the ship that wafts my Daphne, glide 

To Mitylene, o’er a favouring tide ! 

Tho’ southern winds their watery pinions spread, 

And stern Orion broods o’er Ocean’s bed. 

So may her smile a lenient med’cine prove, 

To cool the fever of consuming love. 

And may the bleak south-east no longer rave, 

But gentle Haleyons smooth the rippling wave ! 
O may my Fair-one reach the quiet bay ; 

And every blessing speed her destin’d way. 

Then with white vi'lets shall my brows be crown’d— 
With anis-wreaths, or rosy garlands bound ! 
Then, at my hearth, the Ptelean bow! be quaff’d ; 
And the pareh’d bean add flavour to the draught ! 
Then, as my elbows high, my couch shall swell, 
Its parsley green—its golden asphodel.” 


Picturesque description and har- 
monious versification. 


“ There, in kind courtesy, our host had spread 
Of vine and lentisk the refreshing bed ! 

Their breezy coolness elms and poplars gave, 
And rills their murmur from the Naiad’s cave ! 
Cicadas, now retiring from the sun, 

Amid the shady shrubs, their song begun. 

From the thick copse we heard, far off and lone, 
The mellow’d shrillness of the woodlark’s tone ! 
Warbled the linnet and the finch, more near, 
And the soft sighing turtle sooth’d the ear ! 

The yellow bees humm’d sweetly in the shade, 
And round the fountain’s flowery margin play’d !” 


IDYLLIUM THE NINTH, 


“ The influence of poetry, music, and 
literature.” 
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“* Hawks mix with hawks, ard ants with ants agree ; 
Cicadas with their own—the Muse with me ; 

O that she fili’d my soft melodious hours ! 

For, neither to the honey-bee the flowers 

So sweet, nor easy sleep, nor early spring, 

That balms so soothing to the labourer bring— 

Charm like the Muse : And they, on whom she smiles, 
May brave e’en Circe’s cup, ’en Circe’s wiles.” 


IDYLLNUM THE THIRTEENTH. 


“ Quick passage of the ship Argo.” 


* Soon as the Pieiads shone, and milder May 
Bade the light lamb o’er springing verdure play ; 
The flowers of heroes, with a southern gale, 
Spread on the Hellespont their rapid sail ; 

And thro’ thesmooth Propontis beat their prows 
Where rich Cyanean fields in furrows rose.” 


“ The fall of Hylas into the water— 
unexpected comparison.” 


‘¢ His vase now dipping in the sable lymph, 

Fair Hylas struck—each fond enamour’d nymph ! 

They seiz’d—Down, down, he dropp’d, as trom hea- 
ven’s height 

Shoots glittering to the main a starry light. 

Unfurl your sails !”—aloud the boatswain cries— 

“« Speed my brave boys !—Propitious gales arise !” 

With soft address the nymphs soothe Hylas’ fears 

And lull him on their laps, and kiss his tears.” 


IDYLLIUM THE FOURTEENTH. 


“ The swallow,” &c. 


And * mischief (said I) was I right in my fears ? 

Begone !—nor insult me ! a curse on thy tears ! 

Begone !—since a sweeter thy bosom possesses ; 

Go, cherish his Jove with thy wanton caresses !’ 
Quick-rising, she gathered her vest in a knot, 

And fleet, as from under the roof ofa cot 

The swallow, (just fed—her yet clamorous brood) 

Skims around for another provision of food ; 

She flew from her chair in a frantic disorder.” 


Accufate delineation. 
* But hasten—In life there’s no room for delay ; 
F’en now, my dear boy ! we begin to decay ! 
Age silvers the brow, to the cheeks stealing on— 
’ ‘Tis in vigour of youth that the battle is won !”” 


IDYLLIUM THE FIFTEENTH. 
“The young nightingales.” 
“ Green shades, arch’d with anise, rise, 
Where many a little Cupid flies, 
Like the young nightingales that love, 
New-fledg’d, to flutter thro’ the grove ! 


Now perching, now with short essay 
Borne on weak wing from spray to spray !” 





IDYLLIUM THE EIGHTEENTH. 
“The bridal dancers.” 


‘ In Sparta once, when Atreus’ younger son, 
The prize of peerless charms in Helen won, 
Twelve maids, the fairest of the Spartan fair, 
(Soft hyacinthine wreaths adorn’d their hair) 
Led their gay dances at the bridal room, 

And fill’d with choral song the festive dome ; 

To the light measure as they beat the ground, 
And glane’d their many-twinkling feet around.” 


Polwhele’s Theocritus—The Swallow— The Nemean Lion. 
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IDYLLIUM TWENTY-SECOND, 





“ Storm and subsequent calm.” 


* Powers ! who protect us from the foe, and shield 
Our scar’d steeds trampling on the carnag’d field ! 
Powers ! that o’erlook the struggling ship, and save 
When stars arise malignant o’er the wave ! 

Behold the loosen’d tempests swell the tide, 

Lash the high helm, and bulge each bursting side, 
And pour into the poop the mountain surge, 
Whilst the rent vessel reels upon the verge 

Of fate—its torn sails hanging in the blast, 

And wildly dash’d around each shatter’d mast ! 
Clouds big with hail the midnight heavens deform ; 
And the broad ocean thunders to the storm ! 

But ye, tho’ now the closing waves pursue, 
Quick rescue ‘rom the chasm the dyimg crew ! 

Lo the clouds break ! their seatter’d fragments fly, 
While the drear winds in whispering murmurs die ; 
And each mild star that marks the tranquil night, 
Gilds the reposing wave with friendly light.” 











IDYLLIUM THE TWENTIY-FIFTH, | 
“* The Nemean Lion.” 


“°T was now nigh noon—No roar I heard, nor saw 
One print that might betray the prowler’s paw : 
Nor rustic found, amidst his pastoral care, 

Nor herdsman, who might shew the lion’s lair. 

At length, as up the mountain groves I go, 
Amidst a thicket I espy my foe ; 

Ere evening, gorg’d with carnage and with blood, 
He sought his den deep buried in the wood— 
Slaughter’s black dyes—his face—his chest distain, 
And hangs still blacker from his clotted mane, 
While shooting out his tongue with foam besmear’d, 
He licks the grisly gore that steep’d his beard. 
Midst bowering shrubs I hid me from his view, 
Then aim’d an arrow, as he nearer drew, 

But from his flank the shaft rebounding flew. 

His fiery eyes he lifted from the ground, 

High raised his tawny head, and gazed around, 
And gnash’d his teeth tremendous—when again 

( Vex’d that the first had spent its force im vain) 

I launch’d an arrow at the monster’s heart ; 

It flew—but left unpiere’d the vital part : 

His shaggy hide repulsive of the blow, 

The feather’d vengeance kiss‘d, and fell below. 
My bow once more, with vehemence I tried— 
Then first he saw—and rising in the pride 

Of lordly anger, the fight impell’d, 

Scourg’d with his lashing tail his sides, and swell’d 
His brindled neck, and bent into a bow 

His back, in act to bound upon his foe ' 

As when a wheeler his tough fig-tree bends, 

And flexile to a wheel each felly tends, 

Thro’ gradual heat—awhile the timber stands 

In curves, then springs elastic from his hands ; 
Thus the fell beast, high bounding from afar, 
Sprung, with a sudden impulse to the war. 

My left hand held my darts, and round my breast 
Spread thickly-wrought, my strong protecting vest, 
My olive club I wielded in my right : 

And his shagg’d temples struck with all my might : 
The olive snapp’d asunder on his head— 
Trembling he reel’d—the savage fierceness fled 
From his dimm’d eyes ; and all contus’d his brain 
Seem’d swimming in an agony of pain, 

This—this I mark’d, and ere the beast respir’d, 
Flung down my painted bow, with triumph fir’d, 
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Seiz’d instant his broad neck ; behind him prest 
From his fell claws unsheath’d to guard my breast, 
And twin’d quick mounting on his horrid back, 
My legs in his, to guard from an attack, 

My griping thighs—then heard him (as the breath 
Lost its last struggles in the gasp of death) 

Aloft in air ; and hail’d the savage dead ‘ 

Hell groan’d—to hell his monster-spirit fled !” 


THE EPIGRAMS, 


Epigram IV. similar to the “ In- 
scriptions of Akenside.” 


“ Haply thro’ yonder village if thou bend 

Thy footsteps, turn thee, goat-herd ! by the grove 
Of wide o’erarching oaks. There, f eshly wrought 
A fig-tree statue thou wilt find ; tho’ rough 

With bark, three-legged and void of ears, yet prompt 
For pleasure’s pranks : Whilst near, a hallow’d fane 
Low rises ; and a sweet perennial spring 

Flows tinkling from the living rock, that gleams 
Thro’ bowering laurel, myrtles, and the shrub 

Of odour’d cypress—where the clustering vine 
Diffuses many a tendril. In these shades 


Letters from South America—Chili Camel Sheep, §c. 459 


The vernal blackbird warbles his clear note 
Yet varied ; and the yellow nightingale 
Responsive in a sweeter murmur, trills 

Her rival minstrelsy. Amid this scene 
Repose ; and to thy god Priapus pray, 

That he will free my bosom from the power 
Of cruel Daphne ? So the bleeding goat 
Shall grace his shrine !—Yet haply, if I gain 
The virgin, these fair victims will I slay— 
A goat, a spotless heifer, and a lamb 

Fat from the stall! Propitious may the god 
Attend ; and crown my wishes and thy pray’r.” 

On the whole it appears, that in al- 
most all the numerous specimens of the 
peculiar genius of the Sicilian poet, 
which are adduced, Mr. Polwhele has 
been as attentive to that peculiar genius 
asa translator into the English lan- 
guage and into English verse, could 
possibly have been. It may fairly be 
presumed, therefore, that his .version is 
a faithful copy of the original. 
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LETTERS FROM BUENOS AYRES, CHILI, &c.* 


A 


Frem the Literary Gazette. 


W FE know not what degree of re- 


liance can be placed in the fol- 
lowing assertions; like the honest 
Scotch steward in Miss Edgeworth’s 
Castle Rackrent, we can only ex- 
claim, “ we have our doubts.” The 
author says, 

‘“‘T have seen in Chili, in the territo- 
ry of St. Jago, horses already dressed 
for war, sold for two crowns a piece to 
supply the army, and yet for shape, 
courage, and good qualities, they yield 
to no Neapolitan, or Andalusian hor- 
ses I ever saw, from whom indeed they 
are descended ; and there isno reason 
why they should degenerate in such 
good land.” 

‘* The cows, which at first were out 
of all price, I have seen sold for a crown 
a-piece, and the calves for half-a-crown ; 
the sheep are bought in flocks in Cuyo 
and Tucumao for three-pence, and 
three half-pence a-piece. Among the 
animals proper to the country of Chili, 
may be considered the sheep, so called 
by the natives : they are of the shape 
of camels, but not so big, and without* 
the bunch on the back ; they are black, 
brown, and white, and some grey. 
Formerly they used to plough the land 
with them in many places, instead of 


oxen, but they only make use of them 
now to carry wine, wheat, maize, and 
and other provisions. About thirty 
years ago they used to carry water in 
Saint Jago from the fountains or river 
to the houses, but now they are not 
employed in this kind of labour, 
there being so many mules and asses 
for all domestic uses. These sheep 
have their upper lip slit, with which 
they spit, as it were, at those that vex 
them ; and the children, who used to 
do it, commonly run away when they 
see they are about to eject their saliva, 
for wherever it falls on the skin it cau- 
ses an inflammation, and their neck be- 
ing near three feet long they can use 
these kind of arms with considerable 
effect. Their wool is very highly val- 
ued for its delicacy and softness, the 
handsomest cloaks and mantles, that can 
be imagined, are made of it. The dri- 
vers regulate their motions by a kind of 
bridle passed through boles made in 
their ears, which, by pulling the reins, 
govern their movements: they kneel 
down to be loaded, and when it is well 
fastened, they rise without bidding, and 
move on in a very grave, steady pace,” 

Of the wild animals, the accounts are 
less astonishing. 


* Concluded fiom p. 428, 
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THE BEZOAR STONE OF CUYO 
AND TUCUMAN. 

We give his description of the fabu- 
lous virtued bezoar stone. 

“These stones are found in the 
oldest guanacos ; and tha reason is, 
that their natural heat not being so 
strong as that of the young ones, 
they cannot convert into their substance 
all the strength of the herb they take, 
to remedy their complaint; nature 
therefore has provided, that what re- 
mains shall be deposited in the bag, and 
there be converted into a substance, 
capable of administering to the human 
frame the same cures it does to the ani- 
mal. The stone is composed of seve- 
ral coats, some thicker, some thinner, ac- 
cording to the quantity of the herbs ta— 
ken by the animal at a time. It has 
been constantly observed, that where 
there are most vipers and other poison- 
Ous creatures, these stones are most 
plentiful ; and the cause is manifest, 
because these animals, and the deer- 
kind, in feeding, traverse over a great 
space of ground, therefore are the more 
exposed to the attacks of poisonous ani- 
mals, which when trod upon or distur- 
bed, sting severely. When they find 
themselves hurt by a reptile, they make 
directly to the remedy, which they ne- 
ver fail to find ; and as they have more 
frequently occasion to seek relief in 
these herbs, by being more often hurt 
in the plains of Cuyo and Tucuman, 
than in Chill, it is easily accounted for, 
why these stones should there be found 
in greater quantities than in any other 
part,where they are accustomed to herd. 
Another consideration is, that the gua- 
nacos delight more in plains than high 
land, and there are by far more poison- 
ous creatures and herbs in these two 
provinces, by being so very extensive, 
and having in summer such very great 
heats, in which all reptiles delight ; but 
nature, in her gracious bounty, has scat- 
tered everywhere, with a liberal hand, 
an immediate antidote for every poison. 
Were it not, indeed, for such instinct 
implanted in the animal world, the 
whole race might become extinct, by the 
poisons,either animal or vegetable, which 
they are constantly encountering. 


“ The bigness of these stones is in 
proportion to the animal that breeds 
them ; the most certain rule is, that if 
they are small, there are many in the 
bag, and fewer if large, and at times, 
when very large, there is but one. [ 
carried with me to Italy one that weigh- 
ed thirty-two ounces ; but it was not 
the size that rendered it the more valu- 
able, but its virtues and shape, for it 
was a perfect oval, as if it had been 
formed by a turner. The Indian who 
found it received 70 pieces of eight. 
When a large stone is found it is not 
sold by weight, but according to general 
estimation: and the bigger they are, 
the greater the price : people of quality 
will buy them at any price, for they 
not only use them in cases of sickness, 
but make use of them as preventatives,” 

“The way of using them, is to put 
them whole into a vase of wine or wa- 
ter, or into the glass, out of which you 
constantly drink ; and the longer they 
remain in it, the more virtue they com- 
municate : this is the general way of 
using them by those in health: but 
when attacked by any violent sickness, 
you should grate off about a small 
spoonful,and take it in any kind of liquid 
that may be most agreeable ; when it 
never fails to relieve the patient in all 
cases of poison, in a very short time.” 


To the extraordinary news, that the 
bezoar stone is formed in a bag under 
the belly of a goat, we may record, on 
the same authority, that the cocoa (in 
Chili) grows on palm trees!! But 
passing these matters, and a long histo- 
ry of the original conquest of the coun- 
try by Valdivia about 1540, which like 
the rest of the book is, though enter- 
taining, very indifferently written, we 
shall quote a few of the directly incred- 
ible stories and absurdities with which 
we are treated. 


CHILIAN MOUNTAINS. 


In crossing the mountains the au- 
thor concludes from the piercing cold, 
that he has reached the “‘ middle regions 
of the air,—for,” quotb he, talking very 
philosophically,—“* Upon looking up 
to notice the distance between such as 
were below and those which had nearly 
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‘, 

reached the summit, and who appeared 
to be,as Shakspeare says,no bigger than 
a crow, my breath became so exceed- 
ingly rarefied, that I was fain to place 
my hand hastily on my mouth in order 
to preserve the requisite temperature of 
the heart, and which I was obliged to 
continue repeating for some time after 
I had gained the summit, and also for 
a considerable way on the descent.” 

*‘ The descent,” continues he, “‘on the 
western side of the mountains, though 
not less difficult, is far more pleasant ; 
the resting places more frequently oc- 
cur. Unattended with fogs, thunder, 
or lightning, now and then some hea- 
vy clouds would pour down upon us in 
the valleys, which, for a short time, 
made it appear as if we were borne 
along upon them; and the meteors, 
engendered by their denseness, would 
hiss about in all directions, cracking and 
darting like so many squibs or crackers. 
These visitors the mules did not seem 
to relish ; two of them got one evening 
between Don John’s mule and the 
Father Provincial’s and so frightened 
the animals, that both gentlemen were 
quickly unmuled, but, very fortunately, 
received no hurt of any consequence.” 

FRUIT—VOLCANOES, &C. 

If our readers are not tired of pro- 
digies, we can assure them that straw- 
berries are the only scarce fruit, and the 
only one that is attended to more than 
another ; they are very large, many of 
them being near four inches long, and 
three broad : they are of three colours, 
red, white, and yellow. At the end 
of autumn the grape harvest begins, as 
does the making of wine, of a most ge- 
nerous kind. There is such a vast 
store of grapes, that a far greater quan- 
tity of wine is made than can be dispos- 
ed of : the Indians drink it to excess ; 
for when they once begin, they never 
leave off till they drop down, and some 
of them never to get up more : the wine 
being so very strong, the fumes over- 
power the brain in such a manner, that 
they are not unfrequently stifled by it. 
The best kind is the muscatel, which, 
though it looks nearly like water, yet 
in the stomach it is like brandy; these 
white wines are much esteemed, as are 
those of the grapes, called uva torron- 
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tas, and alvilla ; the red and deep-scen- 
ted wines are made of the ordinary red 
grape, and the one called mollas. The 
bunches of the latter are most common- 
ly so very large, as to be almost beyond 
belief: we had one brought to our 
convent last year, as a present from a 
gentleman to the shrine of Our Lady, 
which was so big as to fill of itself a 
large basket, and fed the whole of the 
brothers for that meal, and they were 
pretty numerous, our community being 
the largest in St. Jago. The branches 
of these vines are stout, and the body 
of great thickness,—they had great 
need! Then the volcanoes in the re- 
gion of the Cordilleras are dreadful 
things. Among the rest, that which 
happened inthe year 1640 was the 
most terrific of any that had been known 
since the discovery of this country by 
theSpaniards: it broke outin the enemy’s 
country in the territory of the Cacique 
Aliante, It burst forth suddenly, hav- 
ing been preceded by a tremulous mo- 
tion of the earth, and continued burn- 
ing with so much violence, that the 
whole top of the mountain cleaving in 
two, sent forth such immense masses of 
burning rock, accompanied with the 
most dreadful sounds, which were heard 
many leagues distant : on this occasion 
all the women that were with child 
miscarried, from the alarm that the day 
of judgment was come, and nothing 
was uttered but cries and lamentations, 
with people flying in all directions to 
avoid the threatened evil. This volca- 
no has continued ever since to burst 
forth at times, but (most fortunately) 
never with a degree of violence equal 
toits first eruption. Again, in the val- 
ley of Mayten, the fruit trees, though 
wild, produce very fine fruit of various 
kinds ;_ particularly the cherry, afford- 
ing such immense profusion, that the 
boughs are weighed tothe earth : also, 


the apples, which I have seen drop off 


in such abundance, as to stop the course 
of a large stream ! !” 

One of the native beverages is made 
from the tree called Mirtilla. 

“ This tree grows in the mountains, 
from 72° upwards, and is the common 
food ; it is red and like a small grape, 
and in shape and colour likea pomegra- 
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nate seed.” “ Of this they make a wine 
which exceeds all otber liquors,even that 
of the East India cocoa or palm tree. 
Neither cider, mead, nor beer, nor all 
the other drinks, described by Andreas 
de Laquana, are to be compared to it. 
Its colour is golden and bright, and it is 
as good and sweet as the wine of Ciu- 
dad Real.” 

With all their abundance,however, it 
appears amazing that any fruit reaches 
maturity, for besides other enemies 

“Nothing can withstand the rapacity 
of the parrots, who -have bills that cut 
like a razor: they come in flocks,of such 
extent as to darken the air,and fill it with 
a confusion of cries. —This kind: of bird 
is bred all over Chili, in the mountains, 
and in the Cordilleras ; ’tis most won- 
derful to see how exactly they come 
when the fruit begins toripen. They 
come down fromthe mountains in the 
evening, and the noise they make in fly- 
ing,though they fly high, is such as baf- 
files description. They have a sbrill 
clear voice,and fly all screaming at once: 
they are green and yellow, have a blue 
circle about their necks ; and are very 
good toeat,particularly the young ones.” 


Biography ef Poets, &c. recently deceased. 


[ vou..6 


* There is another curious bird called 
the child bird, as it looks like a child 
wrapt in swaddling clothes,” . .. . 

‘“* There are likewise ostriches in great 
numbers. Itis not easy to catch the 
ostrich by lunting with dogs, which is 
done sometimes, for, tho’ they do not 
fly, yet their large wings aid them pow- 
eriully in running—and when the dog 
13 just going to seize the bird, he lets 
down one of his wings to the ground, 
covering therewith his whole body, 
when the greyhound seizing the wing, 
fills his mouth with feathers, which so 
disconcerts him as to interrupt the pur- 
suit, and the ostrich generally escapes,” 

But enough of rhodomontade—we 
fear the Novice is not to be trusted, and 
we cannot after these fables, deliver 
any raore of his oracles, though he 
speaks peremptorily on many other im- 
portant subjects. From the religion of 
of the natives to thecures of their machi, 
or physicians, who, in a case mention- 
ed, effectually eradicated a disease of 
nine years’ standing by one small pow- 
der, he is at home in every thing ; and 
we may conclude by saying, that his fa- 
bles are amusing,but alas! they are fables. 








EARLY BLOSSOMS : 


OR BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF INDIVIDUALS DISTINGUISHED BY THEIR GENIUS AND ATTAIN- 


MENTS, WH@ DIED IN THEIR YOUTH. 


BY J. STYLES, D. D. LONDON 1819. 


Extracted from the Eclectic Review, Dec. 1819, 


EEPLY as we share in the regrets 

common toevery benevolent mind 
on the removal from our world of indi- 
viduals eminent for their talents and vir- 
tue, we are not prepared to admit that 
they, more than others of the species,are 
peculiarly liable to such immature re- 
moval. We are not convinced that 
there is any such fatality in youthful 
genius and youthful worth. There ap- 
pears to be nothing in thenature of such 
endowments, to induce a suspicion that 
their possessors shall not complete the 
average term of human life ; nothing 
in the nature of a pre-eminently fine 
mind and a good heart, necessarily in- 
imical toa healthy and durable frame 
of body ; nor can we believe that a 
transcendency of this kind is granted, as 
it is fabled of Achilles, oa the condition 
of a brief though brilliant career, 


Yet it would seem that not a few 
persons have suffered an impression of 
this kind to gain upon them. As often 
as an instance of precocious excellence 
has fallen within their observation, they 
have irresistibly connected with it the 
apprehension of a rapid course and a 
speedy extinction. They seem to feel 
that genius is too often allied with some 
morbid quality, that quickly wastes the 
bodily frame, to be contemplated with- 
out alarm. Weare persuaded that this 
feeling is, in most cases, very needlessly 
excited. 

In accounting for this impression, it is 
to be remarked, that it gains upon the 
mind chiefly from omitting the conside- 
ration that death is by no means en- 
grossed with the favourites of mankind, 
While he is at work on our high places, 
he is no less actively employed in all th 
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lower and more numerous walks of life. 
But we take no particular note of his 
doings in the crowd. It is the superior 
few alone whose names are recorded in 
the eulogies of the biographer or the 
poet. Itis to them that the public at- 
tention is chiefly attracted, while the 
many are falling, unnoticed and un- 
known, except in their own little circles. 
The fear then so generally entertained 
for the fate of youthful genius, appears 
to us to originate in our partiality to the 
object, which makes us overlook the ac- 
tual state of the case. The mind, in 
yielding to such a fear, does not stop to 
reflect that, as death is the common lot 
of mankind, the wise, as wellas the 
foolish, the bright, as well as the dull, 
are included in it; but there is really no 
evideuce to prove that a brief existence 
is more frequently allotted to individu- 
als of the one class than to those of the 
other. We should, we confess, be ra- 
ther inclined, @ priori, to ascribe sound 
health aad longevity to those bodily 
frames in which the highest gifts aud 
graces reside. A clear head anda good 
heart may, in general, be expected to 
ensure a regular, and therefore, durable 
constitution of body; and in cases where 
it appears to have been otherwise, the 
cause is not always to be traced to what 
is called the temperament of genius. 

The subjects of the Memoirs which 
make up this little volume, are Mr. J. 
Bowdler, Mr. M. Bruce, Mr.D.Parken, 
and Mr. W. I. Roberts. 


MICHAEL BRUCE. 


Michael Bruce, whom we are happy 
to meet with in this bright quarternion, 
affords a very scanty biography. He 
was a native of Kinross-shire, and tho’ 
of humble parentage, received a univer- 
sity education. During the summer va- 
cations of the college, he composed, in 
the 21st year of his age, the beautiful 
poems which he left behind him. Ino 
the collection before us, we have six 
pieces of Mr. Bruce’s compositions, all 
possessing considerable merit. Of the 
‘ Elegy to Spring,’ in particular, Mr. 
Logan says that the author wrote it ‘ in 
the immediate view of death, The 
latter part of that Elegy is wrought up 
in the most passionate strains of the pa- 
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thetic, and is not, perhaps, inferior to 
any poetry in any language.’ ‘I'he fol- 
lowing specimen will scarcely justify 
Mr. L.’s extravagant eulogy. 


* Now spring returns : but not to me returns 
The vernal joy my better years have known ; 
Dim in my breast life’s dying taper burns, 
Andall the joys of life with heaith are flown. 


* Farewel, ye blooming fields, ye cheerful plains, 
Enough for me the church-yard’s lonely mound, 
Where melancholy with still silence reigns, 

And the rank grass waves o’er the cheerless ground. 


* There let me sleep forgotten in the clay, 

When death shall shut these weary aching eyes ; 
Rest in the hopes ofan eternal day 

Till the long night is gone, and the last morn arise.’ 


It would have given us pleasure to 
have found in these extracts the very 
elegant and masterly piece on ‘ Lochle- 
ven.’ It is one of Bruce’s longest per- 
formances, which was, no doubt, the 
circumstance that deterred the editor 
from inserting it hete. The following 
lines on the ruins of Lochleven Castle, 
have often been quoted by tourists who 
have visited that part of Scotland. 


* No more its arches echo to the noise 

Of joy and festive mirth. No more the glance + 
Of blazing taper through its windows beams, 
And quivers on the undulating wave ; 

But naked stand the melancholy walls, 

Lash’d by the wintry tempests, cold and bleak, 
‘That whistle mournful through the empty halls, 
And piece-meal crumble down the tow’rs to dust. 
Perhaps im some lone, dreary, desert tower, 
That time has spar’d, forth from the window looks, 
Half hid in grass, the solitary fox ; 

While from above, the owl, musician dire ! 
Screams hideous, harsh, and grating to the ear. 
* Equal in age, and sharers of its fate, 

A row of moss-grown trees around it stand, 
Scarce here and there, upon their blasted tops, 

A shrivell’d leaf distinguishes the year.’ 

Thus sang the youth, amid unfertile wilds 

And nameless deserts, unpoetie ground ! 

Far from his friends he stray’d, recording thus 
The dear remembrance of his native fields, 

To cheer the tedious night ; while slow disease 
Prey'd on his pining vitals, and the blasts 

Of dark December shook his humble cot.’ 


D. PARKEN. 

When Mr. P. had scarcely attained 
his eighteenth year, he attracted the no- 
tice of the Rev. S. Greatheed, at that 
time editor of the Eclectic Review, who 
claimed his assistance even at that early 
period. About three years after, when 
Mr. G. was compelled, by impaired 
health, to resign his office as editor, he 
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was considered as a person well qualifi- 
ed to succeed him. Inthe year 1811, 
he entered on the duties of his profes- 
sion at the bar, His death took place 
when he was in his 27th year. 


W. I. ROBERTS 
was a native of Bristol. One of the first 
books which he read wasPope’s Homer, 
and it was this which awakened in his 
mind the spark of poetic feeling. 
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* When I peruse,’ says he,* a work that gives to my 
mind scenes which the earth ‘ own not,’-—when I weep 
with Otway and Collins,or glow to the hallowed strains 


of Akenside, I feel my spirit rise within me, and ex. _ 


claim, thus would I write! The pursuit of virtue 
shal] strengthen our friendship ; we will kneel togeth- 
er at the altar of Fame, and perhaps she will not dis. 
claim us.’ 


He died of consumption in his twen- 


tieth year.* 
* See Ath. vol. 4, p. 202. 


_ _ ee 


ANECDOTES OF SCOTCH GYPSIES. 


——— 
From the Edinburgh Magazine. 


Mr. Editor, 
| ITHIN these 45 years, an ac- 
quaintance of mine, yet living in 
¥ife, happened to be at a smith’s in the 
neighbourhood of Carlisle, getting the 
shoes of his riding-horse roughed on a 
frosty day in winter, to enable him to 
proceed on his journey, when a gentle- 
man on horseback called at the same 
smithy for the like purpose. He was 
mounted on a handsome and beautiful 
English blood horse, which was sad- 
died and bridled in a superior manner. 
The equestrian was himself dressed in 
superfine clothes, having a riding-whip 
inhis hand. He was booted and spur- 
red, with saddle-bags on his croupe 
behind him, and had altogether, man 
and horse, the equipment and appear- 
ance of a smart English traveller, riding 
on a mercantile concern. 

There being several horses in the 
shop, he, in a haughty and consequen- 
tial manner, inquired of the smith 
very particularly about whose turn it 
was to get his horse shod first, indi- 
cating at the same time, a strong desire 
to be first served, although he was the 
last who had arrived at the smithy. 
This bold assurance made my acquaint- 
ance take a steady look at the intrusive 
stranger, surveying him with his eye 
from head to foot. But what was his 
astonishment, after having closely ex- 
amined him, when he found this migh- 
ty fictitious géntleman to be no other 
than “ Sandie Brown the tinkler’s son, 
in the neighbourhood of Crief,” whom 
he had often seen strolling over the 
country in a troop of gypsies, and who 
had frequently been in his father’s 
house. He could scarcely believe his 


own eyes, and, to prevent any disagree- 
able mistake from taking place, he po- 
litely asked him if bis name was not 
Brown, observing, at the same time, 
that he thought he had seen him some- 
where before. The surprised tinkler 
hesitated considerably at this unexpec- 
ted question, but, after having put some 
queries on his part, he at last answered 
him in the affirmative, adding, that 
‘“* he would not deny himself, his name 
was really Brown.” He had, in all 
likelihood, been travelling under a bor- 
rowed name. When he found him- 
self thus discovered, and detected in 
his impositions, and seeing no danger 
to be apprehended from this accidental 
meeting, he very shrewdly shewed 
great marks of kindness and attention 
to his acquaintance. Being quite free 
from embarrassment, hein a little time 


began to display, as was the gypsey 


custom, extraordinary feats of his bodi- 
ly strength, by twisting asunder with 
his hands strong pieces of iron in the 
smithy, taking bets regarding his pow- 
er and abilities in these athletic prac- 
tices with those who would venture to 
wager against him. Before parting 
with my acquaintance, he very kindly 
insisted upon treating him with a share 
of a bottle of any kind of liquor he 
would choose to drink. 

Atsome wild sequestered station of 
lis own tribe,on his road home to Scot- 
land, the equestrian tinkler would un- 
mask himself, pack up his fine clothes, 
dispose of his riding horse, and assume 
his leathern apron, ragged coat, and 
budget, before he would venture to 
make his appearance among the people 
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of the country who were acquainted 
with his real character, Here at once 
an haughty overbearing highway rob- 
ber, sheathed in the scabbard of excel- 
lent apparel, mounted on a good steed, 
metamorphoses himself in an instantiato 
a poor pitiful wandering beggarly gypsy. 

This ambassador or spy was at last 
hanged in Edinburgh, to expiate the 
many crimes which he had from time 
to time committed on the public. His 
brother-in-law, of the name of Wilson, 
was hanged along with him on the same 
day, being also guilty of a number of 
crimes, These two men, conjunctly, 
carried on a considerable trade in horse- 
stealing between Scotland and England. 
The horses which were stolen in the 
south were brought to Scotland and 
sold there ; and the Scotch horses were, 
on the other hand, disposed of in the 
south, by English gypsies. ‘The crime 
of horse-stealing, I believe, has brought 
a great number of these vagrants to an 
untimely end on the gallows. 

While these unhappy men were 
shivering in the winds of Heaven in the 
convulsive throes of death, Martha, the 
mother of the former, and who was al- 
so mother-in-law to the latter, was ap- 
prehended on the spot, in the act of 
stealing a pair of double sheets. They 
were in all probability intended for the 
winding-sheets of her unfortunate sons 
who were just suffering in her pre- 
sence. This woman’s looks and visage 
were horrible in the extreme. One of 
her daughters, the wife of Jamie Ro- 
bison, who once lived at Menstry, was 
sentenced to be transported to Botany 
Bay ; but she was so far advanced in 
years, that it was not thought worth 
while to be at the expense and trouble 


of carrying her over seas, and she was ped 


accordingly set at liberty. Her grand- 
son, Joyce Robison, another thorough 
bred thief, would also have been hang- 
ed or banished, but by the assistance of 
some of his clan he was rescued from 
Stirling jail, where he was confined. 

He was so cool and deliberate in his 
operations in breaking the prison, that 
he took time to carry along with him a 
favourite bird in a cage, with which he 
had amused himself during his solitary 
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confinement in jail. He happened, 
however, to scatter the contents of bis 
oatmeal bag i in the streets, as he pro- 
ceeded thro’ the town, being anxious 
to take his victuals also along with him. 
Brown’s widow, another daughter of 
Martha’s,was married to a native of this 
country by the name of Fisher. The 
gypsies having committed some depre- 
dations in which he was implicated,and 
being a mere novice in the trade carried 
on by the savage society in which he 
was initiated, he was with ease appre- 
hended, and was tried, condemned, and 
executed at Perth, while all the other 
members of the band at that time esca- 
ped from justice, owing to their superior 
dexterity in their dreadful calling. 
Sandie Brown, before mentioned, oo 
one occasion happened to be in need of 
butcher meat for histribe. He had ob- 
served, grazing in a field in the county 
of Linlithgow, a bullock which had at 
one period,by some accident, lost about 
three-fourths of its tail. He purchased 
from a tanner the tail of askin of the 
same colour of this bullock, and, in an 
ingenious manner, made it fast to the 
remaining part of the tail of the living 
animal, by sewing them together. Dis- 
guised in this way he drove off his 
booty ; and as he was shipping the 
beast at Queensferry, in his way north, 
a servant, who had been despatched in 
quest of the depredator, overtook him 
as he was stepping into the boat. An 
altercation immediately commenoced— 
the servant said he could swear to the 
ox in his possession, were it not for its 
long tail; and was accordingly pro- 
ceeding to examine it narrowly, to sat- 
isfy himself in this particular, when the 
ready-witted gypsey, ever fertile in ex- 
ients to extricate himself from diffi- 
culty, took his knife out of his pocket, 
and, in view of all present, cut the false 
tail from the animal, taking in part of 
the real tail along with it, which drew 
blood instantly. He threw this false 
tail into the sea, ard, with some warmth, 
called out to his pursuer, *“ Swear to 
the ox now, and be damn’d t’ ye.’ 
The servant, quite confounded, said 
not another word on the subject ; and, 
being thus imposed upon by this bold 
stroke of Brown, he returned home to 
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his master, and the unconscionable 
tinkler prosecuted his journey with his 
prize. He was, however, not always 
so fortunate. Being once apprehended 
near Dumblane, it was the intention of 
the messengers to carry their prisoner 
direct to Perth, but they were under 
the necessity of lodging him in the 
nearest prison for the night. Brown 
was no sooner in custody than he be- 
gan to meditat® his esca He re- 
quested it as a favour, that they would 
situp all night with him in a public 
house instead of a prison, promising 
them as much meat and drink for their 
indulgence and trouble as they should 
desire. His request was granted, and 
four or five officers were accordingly 
placed in and about the room in which 
he was confined, asa guard upon his 
person, being aware of the desperate 
character they had to deal with. He 
took care to ply them well with the 
bottle ; and, early next morning before 
setting out, he desired one of the offi- 
cers to put up the window a little to 
cool their apartment, as it was then ve- 
ry warm weather, being in the middle 
ofsummer. After having walked se- 
veral times across the room, the gypsey, 
all at once, threw himself out at the 
open window, which was a_ considera- 
blebeight from the ground. The hue 
and cry was at his heels in no time, and 
as some of the officers were gaining 
ground upon him in his flight, be bold- 
ly faced about upon them, drew forth 
from beiow his coat a dagger which he 
brandished in the air, and threatened 
instant death to the first who should 
approach him. He was at this time 
suffered to make his escape, as none had 
the courage to advance upon him. He 
was, however, at a subsequent period, 
taken in a wood in Rannoch, being 
surprised and overpowered by a party 
of Highlanders, raised tor the purpose 
of apprehending him and dispersing 
his band, who lay in the wood in which 
he wastaken. He thought to evade 
their vigilance and pursuit by clapping 
close to the ground like a wild beast. 
Upon his being seized, a furious scuffle 
ensued ; and, during the violent tos- 


sing and struggling which took place 
while they were securing this sturdy 
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wanderer, he, with his teeth, took hold 
of the bare thigh of one of the High- 
landers, beneath his kilt, and bit it most 
cruelly. 


Your readers may take the follow- 
ing as a specimen of the favourite and 
complete costume worn by young chiefs 
or captains of the tribe, about half a 
century ago, in Scotland. When I 
speak of gypsey captains, I do not gen- 
erally mean those old patriarchal chiefs 
of large hordes. ‘These old sagacious 
persons kept themselves clear of all dan- 
gerous scrapes, professing to the public 
great innocence, honesty, and justice, 
while their sons, or other principal 
members of their families, were. employ- 
ed in active service at the head of gangs, 
plundering for the subsistence of their 
aged parents. 


Brown, before mentioned, when in 
full dress, wore a hat richly ornamented 
and trimmed with beautiful gold lace, 
which, I believe, was then fashionable 
among the first ranks in Scotland, 
particularly among the officers of 
the army; and now, perhaps, with 
some variation, worn by valets and 
other menial servants. His coat was 
made of superfine cloth, of a light green 
colour, long in the tails, and haviog one 
row of buttons at the breast. His 
shirt, of the finest quality, was ruffled 
at the breast and hands,with a stock and 
buckle round his neck. Healso wore 
a pair of handsome boots, with silver 
plated spurs, allin the fashion of the 
day. Below his garments be carried a 
large knife, and in the shaft or butt-end 
of his huge whip a small spear or dag- 
ger was concealed. His brother-in-law, 
Wilson, was frequently dressed in a 
similar garb, and both rode the best 
horses in the country. Having the ap- 
pearance of gentlemen in their habit, 
and assuming the manners of such, which 
they imitated to a wonderful degree, 
few persons took these men for gypsies. 

Several individuals represent Brown 
and Wilsonto me as very handsome 
men, tall and stout made, with agreea- 
ble and manly countenances; and 
among the numberless thefts and rob- 
beries which they had committed 
in their day, they were never known 
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to have taken a sixpence from persons 
of an inferior class, but, on the contrary, 
rather assisted the poorer classes in 
their pecuniary matters, with a generous 
liberality not at all to be looked for from 
wen of their habits and manner of life. 

Charlie, by some called William, ano- 
ther brother of Sandie Brown, was run 
down by a party of military and mes- 
sengers near Dundee. He was carried 
to Perth, where he was tried, condemn- 
ed,and hanged, to atone for the oume- 
rous crimes of which he wasguilty. He 
was a man of great personal strength, 
and, after he was hand-cuffed, regret- 
ting having allowed himself to be so 
easily taken, he in wrath drove the mes- 
sengers before him with his feet as if 
they had been mere children. He was 
conveyed to Perth by water, in conse- 
quence of it being reported, that the 
gypsies of Fife, with the Grahams and 
Ogilvies at their head, were in motion 
to rescue him from the clutches of the 
officers of the law. 

While he was in that apartment in 
the prison called the Cage, or rather 
the condemned cell, he, by a stratagem, 
freed himself from his heavy irons, and 
broke his manacies to pieces. By 
some unknown means, he set fire to the 
damp straw on which he lay, withio 
bis cell, with a design, as it was sup- 
posed, to make his escape in the con- 
fusion which might take place in conse- 
quence of the prison being on fire. 
Surprised at the house being in flames, 
and suspecting that Brown had 
been the cause of it, and that he was 
free from his chains, ramping like a lion 
within his den, no person in the hurry 
could be found who had resolution 
enough to venture into him, till a braw- 
ney broad-shouldered serjeant of the 
42d regiment courageously volunteer- 
ed his services. However, before he 
would face the determined tinkler, he 

uested authority from the magistrate 
to defend himself with his broad sword, 
should he be attacked ; and in case the 
prisoner became desperate, to cut him 
down. This permission being obtain- 
ed, he drew his sword, and, as stated 
io me, he, with the assistance of the 
jailor’s daughter, unbarred the doors, 
till he came to the cage, where the fire 
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was kindled, and from whence the pri- 
son was filled with clouds of smoke, 
The serjeant, as he advanced to the door, 
with a loud voice asked, ‘“ who is 
there 2?” “ The devil,” vociferated the 
gypsey through fire and smoke. “ I 
am also adevil, and of the Black 
Watch,” thundered back the intrepid 
Highlander, the Biack Watch being the 
ancient name of his gallant regiment. 
This resolute reply of the soldier was 
like death to the artful tinkler—he kuew 
his man—it daunted him completely ; 
and after some threats from the serjeant, 
he quietly allowed himself to be again 
loaded with irons, and thoroughly se- 
cured in his cell, from whence he did 
not stir till the day of his execution. 
George Brown, another member of 
theclan Brown in the north, resided 
for sometime at Lyon Rigis in Eng- 
land, where his children followed the 
trade of tinkers. He had been in the 
army in his youth, and is described to 
me by a gentleman who had seen him 
in the south, as a man possessed of 
prodigious personal strength and prow- 
ess. He was often encountered by 
professed bullies and scientific pugi- 
lists in the sister kingdom. He was 
of a mild temper and inoffensive man- 
ners, when not roused by provocation. 
He had a peculiar mode of his own in 
treating these boxers, He did not 
waste time for the purpose of amusing 
the amateurs of this entertainment, 
by throwing out artful guards, par- 
rying off well aimed blows, or put- 
ting in ingenious hits. He instant- 
ly closed with his antagonist, and, 
grappling with him, clapped his clinch- 
ed fist like an iron bolt to his stomach, 
and, by pressing forward with all his 
might, without allowing his opponent 
time to recover himself, he, as it were 
squeezed the breath of life out of his 
body, something like the way in which 
I have seen a boy with both hands 
crack the wind out of an ioflated blad- 
der. It was understood that be had, ia 
this expeditious manner, rid the country 
of more than one of those pugilists, 
Old Jamie Robison, brother-in-law 
to Wilson before mentioned, was an 
excellent musician, and was in great 
request at fairs and country weddings. 
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He,.sometimes with his wife and nu- 
merous sisters, danced in a particular 
fashion, changing and regulating the 
figures of the dance by means of a 
bonnet. When his wife and sisters 
got themselves intoxicated, which was 
often the case, and himself more than 
half seas over, it was a wild and extra- 
vagant scene to see these light-footed 
damsels, with loose and flowing hair, 
dancing with great vigour on the grass 
in an open field, while Jamie was, with 
all his might and main, like the devil 
playing to the witches in “ Tam o’ 
Shanter,” keeping these bacchana- 
lians in fierce and animating music. 
When James was like to flag in his ex- 
ertions to please them, they have been 
heard calling loudly to him, like Mag- 
gy Lauder to Robthe Renter, the pi- 
per, “ play up, Jamie Robison, if ev- 
er we do weel it will be a wonder,” be- 
ing totally regardless of all sense of de- 
cency, and decorum whatever. 

But notwithstanding all this disso- 
luteness of manners, and professed 
roguery, this man Robison, when trust- 
ed, was strictly honest. A decent man 
in his neighbourhood, of the name of 
Robert Gray, manya time lent him 
sums of money to purchase large ox 
horns, and other articles, in the east of 
of Fife. He always paid him on the 
very day he promised, with the greatest 
punctuality and civility. The follow- 
ing anecdote willshow the zeal which 
he once displayed in resenting an insult 
which he conceived to be offered to his 
friend Mr, Gray. 

In one of his excursions through 
Fife, he happened to be lying on the 
ground, basking himself in the sun, and 
baiting his ass on the road-side, when a 
countryman, who was an entire stran- 
ger to him, came past, singing to him- 
self, in lightness of heart, a Scottish 
song, which, unfortunately for the man, 
Jamie had never heard before ; and on 
the unconscions stranger coming to the 
words in the ditty, “ Auld Robin Gray 
was a kind man to me,” the hot-blood- 
ed gypsey started to his feet, and, with 
his bludgeon, accompanied with a vol- 
ley of oaths, brought the poor fellow 
to the ground, repeating his blows in a 
violent manner, telling him in his pas- 
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sion, that “ Auld Robin Gray was a 
kind man to him indeed, but it was not 
enough for him to make a song on Ro- 
bin for that.” He had nearly put this 
innocent traveller to death in the heat 
of his indignation, thinking that he was 
satirizing his friend in a scurrilous song. 
It was an invariable custom with Ro- 
bison, that whenever he passed Robert 
Gray’s house, although it should have 
been at the dead hour of night, he al- 
ways drew out his “ bread winner,” 
and serenaded him with a few of his 
best airs, in gratitude for his kindness, 

I find, amongst a good deal of other 
information which has come into my 
hands on this subject, that English gyp- 
sies entered Scotland disguised like gen- 
tlemen, in the same manner as we find 
Sandie Brown, whom I spoke of be- 
fore, had been traversing England. 
Graham of Lochgellie once in particu- 
lar recognised, by signal, one of these 
scouts, or ambassadors, perambulating 
the county of Fife, well mounted in all 
respects on horseback. Graham had 
never seen him before. He called him 
a “traveller,” and they were exceed- 
ingly happy at meeting with one anoth- 
er. This stranger and travelling broth- 
er was taken to Lochgellie, and there 
feasted and entertained with all the hos- 
pitality and kindness peculiar to the 
tribe. Female gypsies from England 
have also been seen in this county. 
About thirty years since, one of these 
females was observed telling fortunes 
here. She had an astonishing know- 
ledge of towns in different parts of the 
world. Her stature was very tall, with 
a strong robust person. Her eye-brows 
had the appearance of being very much 
arched, in consequence of the hair, with 
part of the skin of the brow, being 
painted or stained, after the manner of 
the Arabians and Persians, with a 
brown colour, made of juice extracted 
from certain herbs, She was dressed 
in an uncommon manner ;_her clothes 
were in good condition ; and her pet- 
ticoats did not reach below the calves 
of her legs. She spoke in a command- 
ing tone; and altogether a very im- 
posing aspect ; and was attended by a 


party of our own Scottish vagrants. 


I have now given you some idea of 
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the manner in which gypsies were, from 
their very infancy, painfully trained to 
theft and robbery, the leading features 
in the general character of that race ; 
and particulars of the maoner and style 
in which single gypsies, at one period, 
traversed this country ; and will ere long 
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detail to you the extraordinary proceed- 
ings which take place at their marriages, 
when some account of the priest, if I 
may so call him, anc the parties con- 
cerned, will be necessary, in explaining 
the ceremonies observed on these occa- 
sions. W.S. 
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Extracted from Blackwood’s (Edinburgh) Magazine. 


“ Aree the first hasty perusal of 

a work which unites so much 
novelty of representation with a depth 
of conception, and a power of passion 
equal, at least, to what had been exhib- 
ited in the best of its predecessors, it is 
no wonder that we should find ourselves 
left in a state of excitement not much 
akin to the spirit of remark or disquisi- 
tion. Such has been the mastery of 
the poet; such the perfect working of 
the spell, by which he has carried us 
with him, back into his troubled, but 
majestic shape of vision, that we feel as 
if we had just awakened from an actual 
dream of beauty and wonder, and have 
some difficulty in resuming the con- 
sciousness, to say nothing of the more 
active functions of our ordinary and 
prosaic life. Never were the long 
gathered stores of the most extensive 
erudition applied to the purposes of im- 
aginative genius, with so much easy, 
lavish, and luxurious power—never 
was the illusion of fancy so complete— 
made up of so many minute elements, 
and yet producing such entireness of ef- 
fect. Itisas ifthe veil of ages had 
been in truth swept back, and we our- 
selves had been for a time living, 
breathing, and moving in the days 
of Coeur de Lion—days how 
different from our own; the hot, tem- 
pestuous, chivalrous, passionate, fierce 
youth of Christendom. Every line in 
the picture is true to the life: every 
thing in the words, in the gestures; ev- 
ery thing in the very faces of the per- 
sonages called up before us, speaks of 
times of energetic volition, uncontrolled 
action, disturbance, tumult, the storms 
and whirlwinds of restless sons and 


ungoverned passion. It seems as if the 
atmosphere around them were ll alive 
with the breath of trumpets, and the 
neighing of chargers, and the echo ‘ot 
war cries. And yet, with a true and 
beautiful skilfulness,the author has rest~ 
ed the main interest of his story, not 
upon these fiery externals, in themselves 
so full of attraction, and every way so 
characteristic of the age to which the 
story refers, but on the working of that 
most poetical of passions, which is ever 
deepest where it is most calm, quiet, 
and delicate, and which less than any 
other, is changed even in its modes of 
manifestation, in conformity with the 
changes of time, manners, and circum- 
stances. For the true interest of this 
romance of the days of Richard, is pla- 
ced neither in Richard himself, nor the 
knight of Ivanhoe, the nominal hero, 
nor in any of the haughty templars or 
barons, who occupy along with them 
the front of the scene; but in the still, 
devoted, sad, and unrequited tenderness 
of a Jewish damsel, by far the most 
fine and at the same time the most ro- 
mantic creation of female character 
whatever, that is to be found in the whole 
annals either of poetry or of romance. 
On the whole, we have no doubt this 
romance will bein the highest degree 
popular here, but still more so in Eng- 
land. Surely the hearts of our neigh- 
bours will rejoice within them,when they 
find their own Ancient mannersare about 
to be embalmed, as we have no doubt 
they willin many succeeding novels, 
by the same masterly hand, which has 
already conferred services of that sortso 
inestimable upon us.” 
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INCE, in modern times, the differ- 

eat modes of national existence are 
no longer capable of being represented 
1D epic poems, it has become the task of 
the novelist to copy, in an humbler 
Style, the humbler features exhibited 
by human life. Of all novels, Don 
Quixote (which was the earliest great 
work in that line) has most resemblance 
to anepie. It has little to do with cities, 
but relates chiefly to the indigenous 
national manners remaining visible in 
Spanish eountry-life, and to chivalry ; 
which, being unable any longer to hold 
its place in society, could not be intro- 
duced among contemporary objects, ex- 
cept in masquerade. Fielding alsorep- 
resented English country-manners with 
their roots still fixed in their native soil. 
Le Sage and Smollet both bear traces 
of the adulteration which natural char- 
acteristics undergo, when plucked up, 
and boiled together, in the town caul- 
drons. Goethe has preserved the rural 
hfe of the Germans in Herman and 
Dorothea ;_ which, although written in 
the form of a poem, bears a close affini- 
ty to some of the higher sorts of novels. 
And, lastly, some person, who seems 
averse to have his name too often re- 
peated, has fairly pasted the flowers of 
Scotland into his herbals of Guy Man- 
nering, Old Mortality, &c. for perpetu- 
al preservation. 

These form the highest class of the 
novels which have dealt in actual exist- 
ences, and not in pastimes of imagina- 
tion. In proportion as society has un- 
dergone the influence of detrition, suc- 
eeeding novels of the pourtraying class 
havegrown morelimited in their objects, 
more slight in their execution, and more 
ephemeral in their interest. The ex- 
ternal aspect oftown-life no longer af- 
fords any thing worthy of being 
painted for posterity; and the coun- 
try-people, feeling the influence of an 
intellectual ascendancy proceeding from 
the cities, have lost confidence in their 
Own impressions, . The uniformity of 
habits, imposed by most trades and 
professions, has eradicated freedom and 


NOVELS. 


From the same. 


variety of volition from those who exer- 
cise them, and has caused every unfoid- 
ing of character, except what bears ona 
certain point, to be considered as super- 
fluous and pernicious. Novelists have 
therefore, for some time past, found 
more persons in the highest circles fit 
for exhibition than any where else, ex- 
cept in life approaching to barbarism. 
Unshackled by the drudgeries of life, 
and standing in awe of few persons’ 
opinions, the leaders of fashion have 
been able to let their minds shoot forth 
in a considerable variety of forms and 
affectations, which, although neither 
noble nor useful, have served to afford 
some amusement to gaping spectators 
in the other elasses. Only such indi- 
viduals of the lower class have been 
dragged in, as happened to retain some 
uncouth traits of physiognomy. 

However, as the manifestations ex- 
hibited in fashionable life are without 
system or coherency, and have no root 
in any thing permanent, they cannot be 
painted, once for all, in any standard 

rformance ; and hence a succession 
of flimsy publications keeps pace with 
their changes. The manners and con- 
cerns of the middle classes have also 
been handled in works, which are not 
written like the highest novels, for the 
sake of recording the developements 
exhibited by the human mind, but 
which may be called moral novels ; 
because they have generally a didactic 
purpose, relating to existing circum- 
stances, and are meantto shew the cau- 
ses of success or failure in life, or the 
ways in which happiness or misery is 
produced by the different management 
of the passions and affections. 

To judge how far the modes of ex- 
istence of the different classes are worth 
painting, it would be necessary to take 
a glance at the objects, passions, or em- 
ployments' which respectively fill up 
their lives. The highest class has more 
room than any other, to sprout forth in 
spontaneous form ; but its aims are for 
the most part neither higher nor serious, 
and its force like that of rockets, is spent 
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chiefly an vacuo, without being directed 
towards any manly or rational purposes. 
Their volitions, not being sufficiently 
tasked against obstacle, want nerve and 
concentration; and the rapid whirl of 
objects around them prevents any fac- 
ulty from being exerted, forso long a 
continuance, as to attain its full growth, 
Except in so far as the tone of their 
existence is strengthened by political 
partizanship (which among them is not 
couducted so as to exercise the higher 
faculties), their time is either speut ia 
enjcyments and amusements, quite epli- 
emeral and selfish, or in contests of van- 
ity, relating to objects of no practical 
importance, except within the circles of 
fashion. Persons of the learned pro- 
fessions have a line ebalked out for 
them, in which direction they must 
spend their energies. Perseverance, 
and a regular exercise of the under- 
standing, are the things chiefly required 
from them ; and their leisure time, of 
course, is not apt to produce any very 
spirited or forcible manifestations of 
character. It is chiefly spentin squar- 
ing their manners to those of the higher 
‘classes, and in partaking of similar 
amusements. ‘I'he next comprehensive 
class is that of shop-keepers and master- 
tradesmen, whose existence seems to 
be chiefly occupied by the passion for 
money-making, and the enjoyments of 
physical luxury, and often by the secta- 
rian forms of religion. Among the 
richer portion of this class, the advanta- 
ty and the external show procurable 
wealth, serve to engross the attention 

of their self-love, and to confine its ope- 
rations within the cirele of their own 
acquaintances ; but, among the poorer 
set, self-love, being unable to spend it- 
self in manners, takes a different direc- 
tion, and assumes the form of political 
fanaticism. Unsatisfied pride, finding 
nothing in the station which it occupies, 
to allay its fever, grasps at an increase of 
political functions, with which to dignify 
its existence ; and, being always at war 
with the lazy and inactive importance 
of property, wishes to change the field 
of society into a gymnastic arena, where 
advantages are to be gained or lost, ac- 
cording 4s individuals possess that sort 
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of activity and address, which are in- 
spied by envy and ambition. The 
sturdy malcontent, finding no peace 
within, wishes to exercise his itching 
sinews in wrestling matches with those 
members of society who feel more at 
ease, and whose muscular powers are 
not in the same feverish state of excite- 
ment. In the next lower class, that of 
workmen and meehanics, the uniformity 
of occupations is such, as to destroy all 
variety in the developements of the 
mind. The external aspect of their exis- 


tence is without any features worthy of 


being represented ; but a source of in- 
ternal life is often lighted up within 
them by the most beautiful seutiments 
of piety, and by the feelings engendered 
out of domestic relations. 

Since external existence no longer 
presents the same striking objects as it 
has done at former periods, a new spe 
cies of novels (of which Werter and the 
Nouvelle Heloise are examples) has 
sprung up, and has for its purpose the 
exhibition of the intetnal growth and 
progress of sentiments and passions, and 
their conflicts, Great genius may be 
shewn in works of this kind, and prob- 
ably no kind of writing has exerted 
more influence over modetn habits of 
thought; yet they cannot weil bé con- 
sidered as any thing more than a spuri- 
ous sort of literature, and one that is 
not perhaps very salutary in its effects. 
They are not memorials of what has 
existed ; for such combinations of sen- 
timent as they represent never took place 
in any human mind. Neither are they 
didactic works ; for no person, in read- 
ing them, ever picked up rules of prac- 
tical prudence, or gained more controul 
over his passions. Mastery over out 
feelings is gained by exerting the will 
inthe course of our personal experi 
ence; but, in reading a novel, the will 
remains totally inactive. And, lastly, 
in novels of this kind, such is the erude 
mixture of beauty and deformity, and of 
what is to bechosen with what avoided, 
that they cannot be regarded as works 
of art, holding up models of perfection 
to the imagination, Therefore, the 
only purpose they can serve is to afford 
a temporary excitement, neither very 
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pure in its kind, nor even always agree- 
able to feel, from its want of harmony 
and consistency. 

When literature has become so re- 
dundant, and conceptions have been so 
largely accumulated, asin this country, 
the spirit of system is needed to enable 
authors to discover the true places which 
ideas should occupy, and the proper 
forms in which they should be arranged. 
Every unprejudiced spectator must per- 
ceive that English literature is running 
to waste, and sinking into degradation 
from the want of philosophy to guide 
its combinations. The earliest forms 
given to literature are generally dictated 
by instinctive impressions which au- 
thors have received from real life. La- 
ter authors are apt to bewilder them- 
selves among the variety of existing 
models, and to choose modes of writing 
which do not always harmonize with 
the principal ideas they mean to convey. 
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When the lights and instincts of nature 
have been lost sight of (as they always 
must be after a long series of artificial 
compositions), it is only by the influence 
of philosopby that literature can be re- 
generated, and made to spring up again 
in pure and symmetrical forms. Eng- 
lish literature, indeed, has all along been 
more remarkable for substance and vig- 
our, than for fine proportions or flowing 
outlines. The external causes of that 
vigour, however, are now on the de- 
cline ; and there remains but one chance 
for our literature, namely, that of being 
regenerated by a spirit ef system, pro- 
ceeding out of a more profound analyt- 
ical examination of human nature, than 
has hitherto taken place in England. 
If nothing of that sort comes round, 
our literature must go rapidly down the 
hill. Schlegel has a fine passage on this 
subject, which we have already quoted 
in a former number of this publication. 








From the Edinburgh Magazine. 
STORY or SHAKRAK anv tot MAGICIAN or CONSTANTINOPLE. 


BEING A SUBJECT FOR A MELO-DRAMA. 


Mr. Editor, 
EING fond of melo-dramas and 
fine spectacles, I regularly attend 

the theatres when any thing of that kind 
is going forward. On these occasions I 
have observed, that altho’ the children 
seemed to feel some interest in the ra- 
tional and natural parts of the story, the 
grown-up persons feltnone. ‘They wait- 
ed for scenes which revolted probability, 
and were calculated to scatagr the lethar- 
gic associations of ordinary life; for be- 
fore evening arrives, most busy people 
are heartily tired of the real world. 
Hence it occurred to me, that in these 
pieces the tastes of the graver part of the 
audience(such as judges and members of 
parliament)had not been sufficiently con- 
sulted, and that melo-dramas were not 
in general sufficiently absurd. I there- 
fore resolved to take up the pen myself, 
and attempt something for the “ deeper 
sort.” as Lord Bacon calls them ; and I 
accordingly produced the following tale, 
to serve as the foundation of a brilliant 
after-piece. Before throwing it into a 
dramatic form, I shewed it to different 
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managers in London, whose names I 
will not particularize, but found them as 
deaf as adders,and cold asstones. They 
rejected my proposals. After having 
been so shockingly used, I was going to 
throw the shining morsel into the fire, 
when it occurred to me, that if it were 
printed, the public could not fail to per- | 
ceive what treasures of stage-effect it 
contained, and tbrust it down the throats 
of the managers by main force. ‘Trust- 
ing to the friendly efforts of persons in 
high station upon the bench and else- 
where, I am, sir, yours, &c. 

Francis FineGare. 


London, St. Paul's. 





CHAP. I1.—Of the Magician Nakoonar and his Pas- 
times.—Shakrak is carried off. 

Once, in Constantinople, there lived a 

very skilful magician, whose name was 

Nakoonar. ‘This man was of a cruel 


and proud disposition, and nourished in 
his bosom a sullen scorn of mankind. 
His appearance was ugly and frightful ; 
and the rapid additions which,by means 
of hard study, he every day made to his 
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power, were employed in executing the 
most wanton, wicked, and absurd tricks 
he could think of. 

After it was dark, his hour of recrea- 
tioncame on. He had constructed one 
of those wooden horses which were at 
one time so much used by magicians, 
- and so mach celebrated over all the Kast. 
He mounted it every night, and shot 
from a window, to gallop about in the 
murky vacuity above Constantinople. 
He delighted to see the city stretched 
below him, while he was taking violent 
exercise in all directions; sometimes 
shooting straight up the firmament, 
sometimes skimming close to the smoke 
of the city. 

These exertions used to put the old 
fellow into good humour, and make him 
quite frolicsome, so that he would occa- 
sionally dip down with his horse, and 
pick up from the streets some lonely in- 
dividual, to carry home and frighten 
with strange sights and enchanted en- 
tertainments. 

_ One night he saw a slave gazing about 
in a very stupid manner, and carried off 
the poor fellow, who uttered loud howls 
of terror as he rose in the atmosphere. 
Nakoonar had invited some other ma- 
gicians to partake of a sumptuous enter- 
tainment. He accordingly ushered 
Shakrak, the slave, into a superb ban- 
queting-room, where there were sitting 
five figures, with great white beards,and 
a mock severity of countenance ; as also 
an huge evil genius, with six horns, 
and an aspect otherwise unpromising. 
The five magicians rose from their 
chairs, and affected to receive Shakrak 
with ceremonious politeness. Each, in 
in his turn, embraced him, in spite of 
his struggles to avoid the compliment : 
but more than all the rest, the genius 
with the six horns seemed studious of 
grace and gentility in his deportment, 
as if to palliate the disagreeableness of 
his person, and saluted him with a bow 
tothe very ground. When they had 
placed themselves at table, they found 
it loaded with a variety of fruits, whose 
juice exuded like amber through their 
golden rinds. Other articles were in- 
termixed : of course there was wood 
of aloes burning, and every sort of fine- 
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ry. Shakrak, who now began to sus- 

t in what sort of company he was, 
could hardly be prevailed upon to 
touch any thing. He resolved to con- 
fine himself to the fruits, as having the 
closest resemblance to nature, and be- 
ing probably the most innocent in their 
composition. 

Nakoonar then told him to rise and 
fetch a vessel of sherbet which was on 
the sideboard. While his back was 
turned, the magicians made use of the 
opportunity to change their faces into 
the appearance of elephants and rhino- 
ceroses. Sharak gave a great roar, and 
let fall the sherbet. Upon which they 
immediately resumed their old shapes, 
and joined in a hearty laugh. 

Shakrak began to persuade himself 
that they intended no serious mischief, 
but was again annoyed by his friend the 
evil genius, who wished to pledge him 
with a cup of wine. The cups were fill- 


ed, and the evil genius, with an ironical * 


cough, drank ** T’o our better acquaint- 
ance.” Shakrak found the wine very 
pleasant, but could not empty the cup, 
which seemed to replenish as fast as he 
gulped at it. The gentleman with the 
six horns winked to the rest, and insist- 
ed upon his seeing the bottom. Then 
it was that Shakrak, after a violent ef- 
fort, uttered his first words. ‘* Most 
noble sir,” said he, tremulously, ‘* the 
wine increases upon me, insomuch that 
I cannot hold it. Your excellent wor- 
ship knows that, and is pleased to be 
merry.” ‘“Come,come,” said the genius, 
I perceive you are a wag, and wish to 
play upon us.” Whereupon there was 
another loud roar of merriment. Shak- 
rak being now somewhat elevated, ven- 
tured to put in a good-natured bray of 
his own ; but they immediately stopped 
and erected their eye-brows, so that he 
was obliged to set the cup again to his 
mouth to conceal his confusion. 
Nakoonar then told him again to rise 
and fetch another bottle. While Shak- 
rak was stretching forth his hand to do 
so, the bottle changed into a beautiful 
young woman, whoran away. “ Nev- 
er mind these accidents,” cried Nakoo- 
nar ; “catch her, and she will resume 
her old shape again.” ‘The slave, with 
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a good-humoured smile, pursued her 
round the table, but all in vain. She 
was graceful and light of foot, and look- 
ed back upon him, over her shoulder. 
Shakrak followed, panting and smiling, 
and thought this was the best joke of 
the whole. In the meantime, the ma- 
gicians encouraged him to increase his 
speed, which he did with sparkling eyes 
and outstretched arms. But unfortu- 
nately, when passing behind the chair 
of the gentleman with six horns, some- 
thing caught his foot. He fel, the vision 
disappeared, and he rose from the floor 
with a wounded nose. The magicians 
affected great concern ; but having got 
as much sport as they wished, they took 
short leave, and went off through the 
window. 

Nakoonar searched the pockets of 
Shakrak, under pretence of looking for 
something to staunch the wound, and he 
found a letter written as follows :— 

“ To-morrow nightI will speak to you from the 
window, at a quarter from twelve. You are to behave 
with the utmost discretion, or never expect to see me 
again.” 

Nakoonar put on a stern countenance, 
and made Shakrak follow him to anoth- 
er chamber, where there was nothing 
but a small lamp burning. “ Vile slave!” 
said he, “* disclose to me the history of 
this note, for my curiosity is excited, 
If you falsify, I shall immediately know 
by that lamp’s going out ; after which 
I have only to push you into the next 
passage, where there is a monster, who 
will make his supper of you.” Shakrak 
declared that the note was addressed to 
his master, a young merchant in Con- 
stantinople, and that it was written by 
the daughter of a certain emir in the city. 
The lamp continued to burn. The 
magician withdrew, and bolted the door 
after him, resolving to have a finger in 
the concern ; a resolution which boded 
no good to the lovers, 





CHAP. II.—The Monster and the Bar of Iron.—Shak- 
rak is engaged in an extraordinary Adventure. 
SuHakrak, being now left alone, said 
unto himself, ** Woe’s me! I fear some 
evil is intended to my mistress. Stupid 
wretch that I was, to loiter so long on 
But who 


the streets with her note ! 
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would have thought of a wooden horse? 

Woe’s to my heart ! what shail I do?” 

So saying, he looked round the apart- 

ment, and saw no window or outlet—~ 
nothing but the door of the passage 

wherein there was a monster, 

Shakrak was impelled by irresistible 
curiosity to take a peep into the closet. 
He found that the door had a small 
glass window in it, through which some 
light proceeded. Upon looking in, he 
perceived that the passage led off into a 
spacious lighted gallery. ‘The monster’s 
head, somewhat resembling that of an 
enormous crocodile, projected from the 
wall of the passage, and lay across the 
floor, close behind the door. 

This was a shocking sight, but Shakrak 
was desperate. He found a large bar 
of iron lying in the room ; and having 
opened the door, presented himself be- 
fore the eyes of the monster. Its pupils 
dilated, and it opened its scaly jaws, 
which were about two yards long. 
Shakrak immediately placed his bar up- 
right within its mouth. ‘The upper jaw 
descended upon it, and was unable to 
close ; leaving an enormous hiatus, and 
shewing its rows of polished teeth on 
both sides. ‘The monster seemed aston- 
ished, but was too stupid to relieve itself ; 
being in the habit of leading a pampered 
life, without ever exercising its faculties. 
—Shakrak therefore prepared for a very 
bold attempt. He took hold of the bar 
with one hand, and nimbly sprung 
through between its jaws, leaving the 
horrid animal utterly astonished at not 
being able to swallow him. 

He found himself alone in a stately 
gallery, at one end of which a door ap- 
peared, over which were inscribed, in 
large letters, ‘‘ The stable of the wooden 
horse ;” for it is well known that magi- 
cians take great care of their unnatural 
machinery, however unfeeling they may 
be towards human beings. 

Shakrak had never seen so fine a sta- 
ble. The door was ornamented with 
marble pillars ; its valves were covered 
with crimson velvet, and studded with 
large golden nails ; so that he thought 
he was going into the antichamber of a 
princess. Upon entering, he found it 
was a noble saloon, with the wooden 
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horse standing at one end. ‘Two 
grooms, also carved out of wood, were 
beside him. One of them knelt with a 
basket full of pearls, by way of offering 
him food, although the magician proba- 
bly knew well enough that his pearls 
were quite safe, and never would be 
tasted. ‘The other held a curry-comb, 
as if about to apply it to his back, which 
had already been made smooth enough 
by the rider’s own body. Perhaps 
these vain appearances might be neces- 
sary, according to the rules of magic ; 
but if they were not, I think the magi- 
cian must have been making a mock of 
his horse ; which was the more unman- 
ly, on account of its being unable to see 
his drift. Yet let us pause before we 
condemn him, It is impossible for us 
to decide whether the wooden grooms 
formed an indispensable concomitant or 
not. In all arts and mysteries there are 
certain particulars,which,to the ignorant, 
appear superfluous, and perhaps foolish ; 
but which, at the same time, form neces- 
sary links, or quasi vincula, without 
which the whole would be void and inept. 

The rest of the apartment was fitted 
up with asort of remote but magnificent 
resemblance to a stable ; and in a cor- 
ner Shakrak found as many different 
kinds of switches, as if they had belong- 
ed to a lad of fifteen. Froma table he 
took up a small pocket volume, entitled, 
** Rules for managing the Wooden 
Horse ;” and after reading a few pages, 
the principles began to open upon him 
ina much clearer manner than he ex-~ 
pected ; insomuch, that, being eager to 
escape, and tenderly anxious for the 
safety of his mistress, he resolved to 
mount and take his chance. 

In the room there was a large window 
reaching down to the floor, and unfold- 
ing upon hinges. It was evidently 
meant for letting out persons on horse- 
back. Shakrak opened it, and found a 
small platform without, from which he 
had a prospect of the starry sky, and the 
whole of Constantinople at an immense 
distance below him, There he shed a 
flood of tears on account of his hapless 
condition, saying, **Oh, my dear young 
lady ! do not vex your soft bosom, nor 
allow the peach-blossom to steal out of 
your cheeks, Your lover is as true as 
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the stars, which keep the courses whether 
they be seen or not, come cloud or clear 
sky. Iam going to ride a very strange 
sort of horse ; but if I break my neck, it 
will be for your sake. So here goes.” 

So saying, he went in trembling ; 
whereupon the wooden groom laid down 
his curry-comb, and held the stirrup. 
Shakrak gave a great cry, and again 
consulted the book, where he found 
these words, page 15, “'The wooden 
groom will hold your stirrup, and do 
any thing you wish in mounting.” Per- 
ceiving that this procedure was quite 
regular, Shakrak was again summoning 
up resolution, when he caught the sound 
of steps advancing towards a different 
door from that by which he had entered ; 
and presently Nakoonar’s voice was 
heard asking, “ Who cried ‘out a little 
while ago? Was it Mephistopheles 
wanting me ? Open the door.” One 
of the wooden grooms immediately went 
to open the door, and Shakrak in at- 
tempting to stop him, was thrown down, 
for there is no possibility of stopping 
contrivances of that sort; but he im- 
mediately recovered his feet, and scam- 
pered off along the gallery, darted thro’ 
the jaws of the monster, and got back 
to his own apartment. 





CHAP. I1,—Nakoonar watches in the garden.—The 
result. 

Next night, about half an hour from 
twelve, Nakoonar came to the stable, 
saying, “ I have heard that this Safie 
is a very choice young damsel, and of 
rare beauty ; but if she merely shews 
herself at the window, I shall not be 
able to seize her. An holy dervis bas 
placed in her apartment so powerful 
an amulet, that nothing wicked dare en- 
ter. However, I shall repair to the 
spot, and if her lover comes, I may 
perhaps overhear some conversation 
that will suggest to me by what means 
I may bear away my prize.” 

He mounted, took several turns, and 
perceiving that the emir’s garden was 
silent and solitary, dropt down, and 
coneealed himself and horse in an af- 
bour. The night was extremely beau- 
tiful. The full moon shone brightly 
over the garden wall. The walks were 
adorned on each side with long rows 
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of lilies, which, although the air felt 
somewhat cold, did not cease to pour 
forth a fragrant smell. The blossoms 
of the arbour also enchanted him with 
their odour ; and the long tendrils of 
climbing plants, glittering with moisture, 
trembled at the least breath of wind. 
Nakoonar was visited with the remem- 
brance of bis earlier days, when the 
passion of love had visited him for the 
first time, and made the blood tingle in 
his veins with a sweetness to which he 
had for a long time been a stranger. 

A total silence pervaded the garden as 
well as the house, which was quite near. 
The walls were white, and reflected the 
moonshine strongly. The lowest row 
of windows was not more than a yard 
from the ground. While Nakoonar sat 
looking and listening, one of the sashes 
was threwn open, and the beautiful 
Safie put out her head cautiously, as if 
to see whether any person was there. 
Finding that nothing stirred, she with- 
drew. Her mind was probably in a 
state of sanguine restlessness and ex- 
pectation, which would not allow her 
to suppose that any thing could detain 
her lover, although she had not heard 
from him, and which overcame her with 
sweet throes of tenderness, interming- 
led with anxiety. 

Shortly afterwards she appeared a 
second time. She leant out over the 
roses which grew beside the window, 
and listened attentively. Inthe mean- 
time, Nakoonar had an opportunity of 
observing the beauty of her neck, which 
was very white and smooth, and of her 
cheek, which did not appear to have 
much red, but only a gentle and mo- 
dest crimson, set off by two or three 
dark curls, Her hands were also very 
white; and it grieved Nakoonar to 
consider the roughness of the stone be- 
fore her, which, in her thoughtfulness, 
she was grasping and rubbing uncon- 
sciously. Cruel and unworthy wretch ! 
whose miaod was, at the same time, fil- 
led with the most sinister intentions. 

When she could not hear any steps, 
she opened the window a little more. 
At this juncture, the cunning magician 
made a rattling with the bridle of his 
horse ; and the idea occurred to her, 
that perhaps her lover was not far off, 
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but, owing to the negligence or stupidi- 
ty of her slave, had not been instructed 
how to lift the latch of a certain wicket. 
This idea came, and went, and came 
again. Could she venture out at the 
window ? No,no,no. Only a few 
steps? No, no. Yet there was no 
great impropriety. She would imme- 
diately return ; and by the time he had 
unfastened the wicket, she would be 
safe within the window. 

So she reasoned, and found, that, in 
her present mood, she could not with- 
draw contentedly and goto sleep. She 
endeavoured to remember the advices of 
the holy dervis; but they passed over 
her mind without bringing back good 
resolutions. 

The fair Safie, believing that no eye 
observed her, put forth her slender foot 
upon a stone seat beneath the window, 
and took what might be called a very 
improper step, of which she soon felt 
the consequences. Nakoonar, perceiv- 
ing that all obstacles were remov- 
ed, got hold of her immediately. He 
mounted his horse, and away they flew. 





CHAP. IV.—Shakrak fallsin with the Gentleman 
with the Six Horns.—He again seeshis Mistress. 


In the meantime, Shakrak having spent 
the whole day in a most disconsolate 
manner, without tasting any food, ex- 
cept afew dates which were brought 
him by the magician, resolved, when 
night came on, to make a second at- 
tempt to escape. He accordingly pas- 
sed once more through the jaws of the 
monster, and repaired to the stable, but 
found the horse gone. Upon opening 
the door at which Nakoonar had knock- 
ed ona former occasion, he found it 
led into another suite of apartments, 
which probably served Nakoonar :as a 
workshop for carrying on the different 
branches of his art. They were tull of 
very extraortinary articles. In the last 
room, Shakrak found the gentleman 
with the six horns pounding at a huge 
mortar, and venting, from time to time, 
lamentable groans and complaints against 
the absent magician ; for, by means of 
spells, he had been forced to become 
Nakoonar’s servant, and was kept very 
closely at work, i 
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No sooner did he perceive Shakrak, 
than, throwing down his pestle, he 
ran to detain him, “ My dear friend,” 
said the evil genius, “ you see how I 
am used. Whatever may be Nakoon- 
ar’s politeness to me before company, I 
can assure you that in private he treats 
me no better than a dog. I have 
worked to him for twenty years, and 
would fain escape from my bondage ; 
which, if 1 had some assistance from 
others, I could easily accomplish. I 
know several of his talismanic secrets. 
I am an evil genius myself, no doubt, 
and many things therefore lie out of my 
reach ; but if some holy and pious 
person could be introduced into this 
palace, and persuaded to act according 
to my directions, Nakoonar might be 
destroyed, much for the good of Con- 
stantinople.”” 

“ Perhaps,” replied Shakrak, “‘ my 
help might be somewhat in this mat- 
ter; but how can I be sure of your sin- 
eerity ?” 

“‘ Never doubt that,” said the ge- 
nius, striking his palm upon that of 
Shakrak with a loud noise. ‘ Come 
along with me into a_ neighbouring 
apartment, and I shall give you con- 
vincing proofs,” 

They proceeded into a fair chamber, 
spread with the richest carpets, and 
scented by orange trees and other plants, 
which grew in vases. It likewise con- 
tained many sofas and musical instru- 
ments, and was altogether a delightful 
place, but had no windows, and was 
lighted only by globular lamps, finely 

inted. 

“* How do you like this ?” asked the 
genius, 

“* Exceedingly well,” replied Shakrak. 

“Oh, the magician! the magician ! 
I hear him coming !” cried the gentle- 
man with the six horns, and was off in 
an instant, leaving poor Shakrak to 
creep under a sofa. 

Nakoonar entered, bearing the fair 
Safie in his arms, and placed her upon 
aseat. Her eyes were full of tears, 
and she seemed quite exhausted with 
terror and astonishment at her journey 
through the air, insomuch that she did 
not even attempt to speak or enquire 
where she was. The magician thought 
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it would be best to leave her to repose 
for some time ; and accordingly, hav- 
ing laid her gently upor a sofa, he went 
away, locking the door after him. 

Shakrak now peeped out. He saw 
his sweet mistress lying languidly, with 
her dark hair shaken out of her tur- 
ban, and her silken robes disordered. 
The small ribbons which tied her san- 
dals were half unloosed, and shewed 
that, before she made the fatal step out 
of the window, she had just been pre- 
paring to retire to sleep. Now droop- 
ing with her tulip cheek over the sofa, 
she seemed slowly to recover the regu- 
larity of her breathing, and uttered from 
time to time heavy sighs. 

It would be unnecessary to describe 
her astonishment, when the faithful 
Shakrak presented himself “before her 
view. ‘ Ah, my dear mistress !” said 
he, “ you know not what terrible things 
I have gone through since we parted. 
This is a magician’s house ; but do not 
despair, for I am here to guard you, and 
hope soon to accomplish our escape. 
The magician carried me off as I was 
going to Haslan with your letter.” 

“Now I begin to understand my 
situation,” said Safie. “ Whatafright- 
ful looking man thet is, with his shag- 
gy hair! Ob, Shakrak, you must cer- 
tainly have been loitering, or doing 
something wrong, when you was car- 
ried off.” 

“No, no,” replied Shakrak, “ I 
protest that I was doing nothing wrong. 
But where did the magician get hold 
of you, madam 2” 

“We shall speak of that after- 
wards,” replied Safie, blushing ; and 
they entered into a conversation, in the 
course of which Shakrak related all that 
he knew, disclosing also what prospects 
had been held out to him by the gen- 
tleman with the six horns. “ But, 
alas !” cried Shakrak, “although this 
room is beautifully decorated, I per- 
ceive it is a prison, from which there is 
no other outlet except the door, of 
which the magician has the key ; and I 
can do nothing while I remain here.” 
So saying, he knocked loudly at the 
door, and then hid himself under a sofa. 

Safie did not perceive the meaning 
ofthis; but presently Nakoonar en- 
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tered, and came up to ber with as sweet 
an expression of countenance as he 
could assume, saying, ‘“ Fair lady, be- 
hold your humblest slave. This pal- 
ace is yours, with all its delights; and 
you see before you one who would 
rather follow your steps on all fours, 
walking, than be admitted at once to 
the third heaven.” 

“ Impious and abominable man !” 
cried Safie, ** how dare you come near 
me ? Are you not ashamed to use _ this 
language to her whom you have so 
cruelly snatched away fromm her friends? 
Your appearance testifies that you can- 
not be far from sixty, an age at which 
there is no longer any excuse for wan- 
ton outrages : nevertheless, you con- 
duct yourse!f like a green and giddy re- 
probate. [am sure your head exhib- 
its gray hairs enough to make you pass 
for a dervis or a philosopher.” 

“Ah, madam!” cried Nakoonar, 
kneeling, “* you see what a pliloscpher 
Tam.” 

n Begone, for I wish to repose my- 
self,” cried Safie, who now perceived 
that Shakrak had crept out of the room 
unobserved. 

“ For what purpose did you make 
such a noise lately ?” asked Nakoonar. 

“‘T know nothing about these nois- 
es,’ replied Safie. ‘It must have 
been some of your own wicked genii ; 
from whom, as well as yourself, I trust 
that our holy Prophet will defend me. 
In the mean time, you would oblige 
me very much by retiring, aod locking 
the door after you.” 

“Sweet lady,” replied Nakoonar, 
“Twill obey ; but you must ultimate- 
ly have pity on me” And accordingly 
he withdrew. 





CHAP. V.—Nakoonar prepares an Exhibition for Safie, 


Nakoonar, in coming away, heard 
some stir in the stable of the wooden 
horse, and was proceeding in that di- 
rection, when he was stopped by the 
six-horned genius, who wished to have 
his directions about mixing certain pre- 
parations in the workshop. Nakoon- 
ar went to look at the mortar. Find- 
ing that very little had been pounded, 
he turned furiously round upon the ge- 


Shakrak and the Magician. 
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nius, and asked him what he had been 
doing fortwo hours. The genius re- 
plied, sheepishly, that he had been 
working as hard as he could ;_ where- 
upon Nakoonar, taking the pestle out 
of his hands, belaboured him dread< 
fully, and concluded by knocking off 
three of hishorns. This was too much 
to be endured, and the spirit sternly 
folded his arms, muttering threats of 
revenge. 

«“ Letme have no sulkiness,”’ cried 
Nakoonar, “ else you shall fare worse 
than you have done. _Bestir yourself, 
and decorate the banqueting-room as 
superbly as possible. Spread forth 
my talismans upon the table, and pre- 
pare my books ; for there is a fair lady 
before whom I wish to make a grand 
display of my art. I shall grudge no 
pains to please her. As for you, make 
your outside as decent as possible, and 
be ready to execute whatever I may 
command, ‘To improve my appear- 
ance, [ think I shall lay aside my us- 
ual safeguard of the enchanted doublet, 
and shall content myself with the staff 
of cedar which I received from the old 
magician who now lives io retirement 
among the ruins of Dendera.” 

So saying, be retired. The genius, 
still smarting with his wounds, went 
immediately to the wardrobe, where 
the staff of cedar was kept, and depos- 
ited another in its place. 





CHAP. VI,—Shakrak gets the Assistance of a der- 
vis.—Safie is rescued. 
In the mean time, Shakrak, having 
mounted the wooden horse, shot bold- 
ly down into Constantinople. It was 
now day-light ; and bis first care was 
to find Haslan, the lover of Safie, who, 
after a short explanation with the pant- 
ing and perspiring slave, mounted be- 
fore him. Such persons as were abroad 
at that early hour stood gazing at the 
strange machine ; «nti when it rose 
again, they saluted it with Joud huzzas. 
The two riders, however, where deter- 
mined to have a third, namely, the ho- 
ly dervis Noodlegander, who had pla- 
ced an amulet in Safie’s apartment. 
Upon repairing to the street where he 
lived, they found the venerable old man 
seated before his door, reading the Al- 
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coran. He was extremely thick-sight- 
ed, and also obtuse in his hearing, so 
that they could not make him under- 
stand what they wanted. Neverthe- 
lessy at their solicitations, the venera- 
ble old man, who was so completely 
sacred that nothing could come amiss 
to him, tucked his Koran under his arm, 
and mounted without hesitation. He 
felt quite at home every where, because 
he knew himself to be incapable of re- 
ceiving any hurt ; and accordingly the 
wooden horse ascended with its three 
riders. 

When they were about half way from 
Nakoonar’s house, the venerable old 
man put his hand gently upon Haslan’s 
shoulder, and said, ‘“ My good friend, 

what is the meaning of this haste ? Be- 
ware of the left side of the road, for I 
think I perceive a ditch there.” 

** Never fear,” replied Haslan; “ we 
are far above every thing of that sort. 
We want you to assist us against a 
great magician.” 

** Music is a lascivious art, 
the dervis, shaking his head. 
assist in these things.” 

“Ido not say musician,” replied 
Haslan. ‘“ He is a great necromancer.” 

‘“‘ Romances are worse,” said the 
dervis, shaking his head a second time. 

‘“* Reverend father, you mistake me,’ 
said Haslan. “I mean a great sorcerer.” 

“Qh ho! a sorcerer !” cried the der- 
vis. ‘* My eyes have much failed me 
of late, but you shall see presently what 
an old mancan do. To me a sorcerer is 
as pleasant as a hare toa greyhound.” 

They landed on the plattorm, and 
passed through the stable, where the 
wooden grooms fell prostrate, as the 
dervis hobbled past with his Koran. 
According to the direction which Shak- 
rak had received, they proceeded forth- 
with to the banquetting-room, where 
they beheld the utmost splendour of de- 
coration. In one corner sat the evil 
genius, burning with rage and shame 
for the loss of his borns. He could 
scarcely look Shakrak in the face, bat 
seemed rejoiced at their arrival. In 
the middle of the room stood a table 
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covered with fine velvet, upon which 
were spread various jewels and curiosi- 
ties. “ Ohho !” cried the dervis, “ I 
perceive there are talismans here: we 
must secure these in the first place.” 
And he accordingly put the whole in 
his pocket. 

At this juncture Nakoonar rushed 
into the room, flashing fire from his 
eyes, and uttering frightful impreca- 
tions. He lifted up what he supposed 
to be his cedar staff, and made a tre- 
mendous blow at the dervis, who very 
coolly warded it off with an old pair of 
spectacles. ‘The staff flew in pieces. 

Nakoonar being thus deprived of all 
personal power, was running to open 
a great iron door, and let loose his mon- 
ster upon them, when the evil genius 
took hold of him, and threw him head- 
long from a window. His revenge 
was accomplished, and he disappeared. 

They now repaired joyfully to the 
orange-tree apartment, where Safie was 
confined. They found her asleep, 
with the roses mantling in her cheeks. 
She was muttering something about 
stepping out from a window by moon- 
light; and when Haslan touched 
her, she screamed and awoke. ‘The 
utmost congratulations passed among 
all the parties ; and the good-natured 
dervis promised to give a “hint to the 
parents of the young people. 


Shakrak would fain have been al- , 


lowed to carry away the wooden horse 
for his own use; but to this the dervis 
would by no means consent, quoting 
a certain adage, which it is unnecessa- 
ry here to repeat. 

They left Nakoonar’s house by a 
great staircase which led down to the 
street; and next morning the dervis 
having revisited it, with the cadis of 
the district, bad all the unlawful imple- 
ments and monsters consumed and kil- 
led, which was a dreadful business for 
those who were engaged in it. But 
after these things were accomplished, 
there remained some very pretty apart- 
ments, ready for the reception of Safie 
and her husband. 
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Oh, could my mind, unfolded in my page, 
Enlighten climes.and mould a future age ; 

There as it glow’d, with noblest frenzy fraught, 
Dispense the treasures of exalted thought ; 

To Virtue wake the pulses of the heart, 

And bid the tear of emulation start ! 

Oh, could it still, through each succeeding year, 
My life, my manners, and my name endear ; 

And, when the poet sleeps in silent dust, 

Stull hold communion with the wise and just !--- 
Yet should this verse, my leisure’s best resource, 
When through the world it steals its secret course, 
Revive but once a generous wish supprest, 

Chase but a sigh, or charm a care to rest ; 

In one good deed a fleeting hour employ, 

Or flush one faded cheek with honest joy ; 

Blest were my lines, though limited their sphere, 
Though short their date, as his who traced them here. 


QUCH are the sentiments of this poet. 
Very different from some who direct 
their talents to “ wake the pulses of the 
heart” to joys forbidden by virtue, and 
even to violations of that decorum which 
libertines themselves acknowledge to be 
the best safeguard of social happiness. 
The Muses have been characterized 
as ranking ia their train rather abilities 
than property, rather genius than riches. 
Our present subject forms a distinguish- 
edexception. Born of wealthy parents, 
the son of a banker of the city of Lon- 
don, nursed in the lap of ease, himself 
following the same lucrative profession 
as his father, Mr. Rogers indulges his 
powers as a mean of amusement, as a 
gratification to himself,and to those who 
have the pleasure and the honour of his 
friendship. ‘The advantages of sucha 
situation are almost innumerable ; the 
benefits of a liberal education, the op- 
‘portunities for observation of life, in its 
various branches, for selecting a subject 
without restraint from opposing circum- 
stances, for contemplating it in all its 
bearings, and for maturing those ideas 
by which it is expressed and illustrated. 
Genius unsupported pines under the in- 
conveniencies of the res angusta domi : 
even Dryden was not proof against the 
hasty and unfinished verses imposed on 
him by necessity. Mr. Rogers has also 
enjoyed the blessings—for such they are 
—derived from keeping the best com- 
pany, from associating with those whose 
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Extracted from the New Monthly Magazine, December 1819. 


whole liberal turn of thinking was not 
only congenial with his own, but who 
conferred, while they received, improve- 
ment, by that interchange of ideas and 
conceptions, of observations and reflec- 
tions, which not seldom affords the most 
valuable materials for subsequent con- 
sideration. We must add, also, the 
opportunities afforded by visiting the 
Continent, France, and Italy, one con- 

uence of which he has given to the 
public in his “Lines written at Pestum, 
March 14, 1815.” 

But it is most likely that this gentle- 
man’s principal claim to rank,asa_ Bri- 
tish poet, will be founded on his 
‘«‘ Pleasures of Memory,” which, if we 
mistake not, first appeared in 1792, and 
his “* Human Life,” a lately issued per- 
formance. Perhaps the advantage ofa 
happily chosen subject bas seldom been 
more completely realised than in these ; 
especially in the first of them : for, who 
is there, who does not call up associa- 
tions of his younger days with an affec- 
tion increasing as life is prolonged ; 
who does not more or less resemble 
Goldsmith’s Traveller, while increasing 
his distance from home, 

And drag at each remove a lengthen’d chain. 


The affectionate caresses bestowed 
on the opening mind, and the boyish 
form rising to graceful vigour, are re- 
collected with an energy of mental de- 
lineation, that while it most strongly in- 
terests, most exquisitely delights, ‘The 
place where, and the time when, the 
minor circumstances, with their less 
than minor accompaniments, dwell on 
the memory ; and the man who does 
not realize again and again, in his elder 
years, that bounding of the heart which 
feebly expressed his pleasure, as his sire, 
or his grandsire, praised his youthful 
performances, and uttered predictions 
expressive of the most sanguine hopes, 
is less to beenvied than old Argus, the 
dog of Ulysses, who recognised his mas- 
ter, and expired with the emotions oc- 
casioned by the joy of seeing him again, 
after a tedious interval. What is it 
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reoders banishment so irksome, that we 
resort to it as a heavy infliction on those 
hardened in crime, and what endears 
our country, and even refines our pa- 
triotism, but the recollection of enjoy- 
ments which we have received, or which 
we have been the happy instruments of 
conferring on others? And, if it be a 
weakness to attach a consequence ap- 
parently disproportiovate to their real 
value, to even inanimate objects, stand- 
ing in such a connection, the writer of 
the present article acknowledges, with- 
out reluctance, his participation in that 
weakness ; annually, as he visits the 
place of his nativity, he anxiously looks 
out for the top of that row of tall-rising 
elms, under which be passed his boy- 
ish days, not without fear, lest some in- 
considerate or avaricious hand, should— 
almost sacrilegiousty !—have swept 
from their stations those majestic me- 
morials of pastime and pleasure. And 
the feeling of this “lawful prejudice” 
is so general, indeed so universal, that 
we cheerfully appeal to the reader, 
whatever be his country, his clime, or 
his circumstances, and have little doubt, 
would be but speak the truth, of his con- 
fessing similar, if not stronger _partiali- 
ties ; they are implanted by Nature in 
the human heart for wise purposes—for 
the wisest of purposes—and though 
they may be occassionally quiescent, or 
suspended by events, they never should 
be checked, much less perverted or 
counteracted. 

Now the poet who takes such a sub- 
ject for his theme, can bardly be said to 
draw on his imagination for what he 
recites: . he collects, and he recollects ; 
he examines the stores of his memory ; 
he reviews, he associates, he arranges, 
he endeavours to place each article in 
that order which it would most natural- 
ly assume, and wherein it may produce 
the best effect. And if, like Mr. Ro- 
gers, he can wait to see the result of the 
whole as a composition, if he has pa- 


tience and opportunity, to touch and re-- 


touch, to strengthen into prominency 

the principals, and to suffer the less 

pleasing ideas to glide into the back- 

ground, then may he venture to pro- 

mise himself readers of congenial spirits, 
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with a prolongation of those honours 
which awaiton true genius, wherever 
it obtains the leisurely perusal of com- 
petent judges. 

Human life is a chequered seene : 
and readers will indulge those feelings 
which arise from such incidents as they 
have been parties to. This diversity 
is infinite; consequently, a poem to 
meet it should be infinite too: as that 
is impossible, a poem of which this is 
the subject will by some be thought 
imperfect ; while others will accuse 
certain parts of being overcharged. 
The heedless wiil complain of that gra- 
vity which is, unquestionably, inherent 
in the subject ;, while those who have 
sustained “ the buffeting of adverse for- 
tune” will think the more lively inci- 
dents completely out of character ; not, 
perhaps, because they bave not witpess- 
ed such ; but because they never felt 
them. We have binted at the advan- 
tages enjoyed by this gentleman, and 
his opportunities for observation, as 
well abroad as athome. He has seen 
foreign manners, as well as_ British pe- 
culiarities. ‘The private life of a man 
of business in the city of London af- 
fords but few incidents for historical 
record; and a banker’s profession, per- 
haps, the least of any. ‘The father of 
Mr. Rogers ventured into politics, and 
is famous for his severe contest against 
the interest of the present Lord Shef- 
field (then Colonel Holroyd) for Co- 
ventry ; but Mr. Samuel Rogers, we 
believe, enjoys the gratifications of his 
refined taste, and urbanity of manners, 
in @ more private way. His works are 
not voluminous ; and when we repeat 
that some of them date from so early 
as 1786, and others so lately as the pre- 
sent year, our readers will readily con- 
clude that they are the productions of 
temporary intervals from business, and 
the effusions of a mind conscious of its 
powers, though not always at liberty to 
indulge them. 

Mr. Rogers’s principal works are, 
An Ode to Superstition, with other 
Poems, 1786 ; The Pleasures of Me- 
mory, 1792; An Epistle to a Friend, 
with other Poems, 1798; Poems, in- 
cluding the Voyage of Columbus, 1812; 
Jacqueline, a Tale ; and Human Life. 
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VARIETIES. 


From the (London) ‘Time’s Telescope. 


PROGNOSTICS from VEGETABLES. 
‘THE flowers of many vegetables 


expand their leaves as if to wel- 
come the fair weather, and shut them to 
guard the tender fruit from the impend- 
ing storms, ‘T'hisis remarkably appar- 
ent in the flowers of pimpernel (burnet), 
‘which have been called, for that reason, 
the countryman’s weather-glass ; in the 
down of dandelion and other downs ; 
and in the contraction of the stalks of 
trefoil against rain. 

When the flower of chickweed is 
fully open, fair weathef may be expect- 
ed: the convolvulus, and a species of 
wood-sorrel, shut up their leaves at the 
approach of rain. 

Besides foretelling changes in the 
weather, many plants close and open 
their petals at certain hours of the day. 

Linneus has enumerated forty-six 
flowers which possess this kind of sen- 
sibility ; he divides them into three clas- 
ses. (1) Meteoric flowers, which less 
accurately observe the hour of folding, 
but are expanded sooner or later accor- 
ding to the cloudiness, moisture, or pres- 
sure of the atmosphere. (2) Tropical 
flowers that open in the morning and 
close before evening every day ; but the 
hour of expanding becomes earlier or 
later as the length of the day increases 
or decreases. (3) Equinoctial flowers, 
which open at acertain and exact hour 
of the day, and for the most part close 
at another determinate hour.—( Dar- 
win). The most common of these, in 
our Own country, are thus prettily enu- 
merated by a lady :— 

In every copse and sheltered dell, 
Unveiled to the observant eye, 


Are faithful monitors, who tell 
How pass the hours and seasons by. 
The green-robed children of the spring 
Will mark the periods as they pass, 
Mingle with leaves time’s feathered wing, 
And bind with flowers his silent glass. 
Mark where transparent waters glide, 
Soft flowing o’er their tranquil bed ; 
There, cradled on the dimpling tide, 
Nympheec rests her lovely head. 
But conscious of her earliest beam, 
She rises from her humid nest, 
And sees reflected in the stream 
The virgin whiteness of her breast. 


Till the bright day-star to the west : 
Declines, in Ocean’s surge to lave, 
Then, folded in her modest vest, 
She slumbers on the rocking wave. 
See Hieracium’s various tribe, 
Of plumy seed and radiate flowers, 
The course of Time their blooms describe, 
And wake or sleep appointed hours. 
Broad o’er its imbricated cup 
The Goatsbeard spreads its golden rays, 
But shuts its ca::tious petals up, 
Retreating from the noontide blaze. 
Pale as a pensive cloistered nun 
The Bethlem-star her face unveils, 
When o’er the mountain peers the Sun, 
And shades it from the vesper gales. 
Among the loose and arid sands 
The humble Arenaria creeps ; 
Slowly the purple star expands, 
But soon within its calyx sleeps. 
And those small bells so lightly rayed 
With young Aurora’s rosy hue, 
Are to the noontide Sun displayed, 
But shut their plaits against the dew. 
On upland slopes the shepherds mark 
The hour, when, as the dial true, 
Cichorium to the towering lark 
Lifts her soft eyes, serenely blue. 
And thou,‘ Wee crimson-tipped flower, 
Gatherest thy fringed mantle round 
Thy bosom, at the closing hour, 
When nightdrops bathe the turfy ground : 
Unlike Silene, who declines 
The garish noontide’s blazing light ; 
But, when the evening crescent shines, 
Gives all her sweetness to the night. 
Thus in each flower and simple bell, 
That in our path untrodden le, 
Are sweet remembrancers, who tell 
How fast their winged moments fly. 
——— 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


2 To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
ir, 
Correspondent, in noticing an 
anomalous mode of spelling, ob- 
serves, that “‘ every substantive ending 
in y preceded by a consonant, forms its 
plural by changing y into tes; but we 
have norule directing us to change ey 
into ies.” But a second correspondent 
states, that “ay, ey, or y, is the same 
termination ; and it is of small conse- 
quence whether I write (1)abbey, abbay, 
or abby ; (2) lacquay, lackey, or lacky.” 
If, however, ay, ey, and y, are the 
same termination, it matters not whether 
I write, “ thy sconce is amazing thick,” 
or “ they sconce,” &c. Again, accord- 
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ing to this rule, I may spell ally, a con- 
federate, alley ; and alley, a path, ally ; 
and the plural of both nouns may be 
written allies. ‘This is worse than ridi- 
culous: and the divine Milton would 
have thought it so : 


——“ to reform 
Yon flowery arbours, yonder alleys green.” . 


Par. Lost, Book 4. 

J.P. will probably allow that Johnson, 
Bacon, and Swift, were almost as well 
acquainted with the genius, usage, and 
construction of our language as himself ; 
and their authority on the point in dis- 
pute may readily be seen, on referring 
to Johnson’s quarto. 

When this last correspondent has 
survied (surveyed) these authorities, bis 
aes (eyes) will probably be opened. A- 
greeably to analogy, and the best usage, 
all nouns ending in y immediately pre- 
ceded by a consonant, form their plurals 
by changing y into tes; but such nouns 
as end in y preceded by a vowel, are 
rendered plural by the addition of s. 

Nov. 1, 1819. D. H. 


P. S.-—-I unfortunately mislaid the kies (keys) of my 
bookcase,otherwise he should have had an earlier reply. 


— 
From the London Magazines. 
SHAKSPEARE JUBLLEE. 


Sept. 6, 1819. This evening, being 
the 50th year from Garrick’s Jubilee, a 
lecture (from the pen of H. Neele, esq.) 
upon the peculiar and characteristic 
merits of Shakspeare, was read at tae 
Town Hall, in Stratford,by John Brit- 
ton, esq. F. A. S. whose architectural 
taste and skill are so well known. 
While the enthusiasm of Mr. Britton in 
the cause of Shakspeare, and his exer- 
tions to keep alive the memory of the 
** Bard of Avon” in his native town, do 
honoar to his head ; his benevolence, 
in appropriating the whole profits of his 
lecture to a charitable institution in 
Stratford, is equally credible to his heart. 


I 


NEW WORKS. 


Scenes in Asia, for the Amusement 
and Instruction of little tarry-at-home 
Travellers. By the Rev. Isaac Taylor. 
—In our last year’s volume Mr. Tay- 
lor’s “* Scenes in Europe” were duly 
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noticed. ‘To that work are now added 
eighty-four “ Scenes in Asia,” neatly 
engraved, and well described, as a suit-’ 
able accompaniment. We select a 
short extract : 

“* The River Jordan.---This river rises in 
the mountain of Lebanon and runs on the 
Eastern partof Judea, through the Lake of 
Tiberias,or Sea of Galilee, till it issues and is 
lost in the Dead Sea. Its course is about a 
hundred miles; it is small in winter, and when 
the summer melts the mountain snews it rises 
and overflows its banks. This river is famous 
in Scripture history. Its waters stood up in 
a heap, leaving the channel dry for the chil- 
dren of Israel to passover into Canaan, un- 
der the conduct of Joshua. Inafter ages it 
was the scene of John the Baptist’s preach- 
ing, and often of our Lord’s abode. The 
wild Arabs infest the shores so much in mod- 
ern times, that travelling thither is very dan- 
gerous. Those pilgrims who visit Jerusalem 
year by year, sometimes 2000 together, are 
escorted to the Jordan; where many bathe, 
who thereby obtain at least something to talk 
of when they return home.”’ 

Similar Scenes in Africa and Ameri- 


ca, we are told, are in preparation. 
an 


SINGULAR CHINESE TRADITION. 


The Indo-Chinese Gleaner, publish- 
ed quarterly, Malacca, May and Aug. 
1817, February and May, 1818.—The 
Rev. Mr. Milne, seems to have been 
conducted from Canton, where he be- 
fore resided, to Malacca, where he is 
actually settled, in consequence of the 
vexations to which the English are sub- 
jected by the Chinese officers since 
the visit of the English embassy un- 
der Lord Amherst. 

The progress of Christianity has not 
apparently been considerable in China. 
Some inhabitants of Canton, and of 
Macao, mostly persons employed in 
the English factory, seem alone to have 
profited by the instructions of the mis- 
sionaries. In general, the greatest ob- 
stacle to the conversion of the Chinese 
is their indifference to every thing rela- 
tive to religion. They would willing- 
ly become Christians on condition of 
remaining Bouddaists, or adorers of 
spirits. Christ, in the opinion of most 
of them, is only a spirit more to.be ador- 
ed: their mythologists have adopted, 
but disfigured, the traditions which 
they have received from the Catholic 
Missionaries : and Mr, Morrison men- 
tions an account of Ye-sou, (Jesus) ta- 








ken from a Chinese mythological work, 
19 which bis miraculous birth, his tra- 
vels in the country called Iu-ti-ya (Ju- 
dea) at the distance of 97,000 li (9700 
leagues) from China, the treachery of 
Ju-taf-se, (Judas) and the other partic- 
ulars of the life of our Saviour, are re- 
presented in such strange colours that 
they seem to belong to a divinity of 
Asiatic origin. The English author 
himself finds it difficuit to recognise 
them, and examines whether this narra- 
tive can have come to the Chinese 
from the Jesuits or the Nestorians. In 
deciding with reason, for the former, he 
seems greatly to err in calling in ques- 
tion the entrance of the latter into Chi- 
na above ten centuries ago. The mon- 
ument of Si-an-fou, the authority of 
which is incontestible, suffices to render 
alldiscussions on this point superfluous. 

The mythological work from which 
Mr. Morrison extracted this singular 
piece, was composed by a physician, 
and published under the reign of Khang- 
hi, with the sanction of the patriarch of 
the sect of the T'ao-sse. It is in twen- 
ty-two volumes, and the title of it, 
“ Chin-si-an thoung kian” (History of 
the Gods and the immortals). There 
are many plates in it, in one of which 
Jesus is represented as still a child, in a 
Chinese dress and hat, and God the 
Father under the figure of a wrinkled 
and decrepit old man, resting his hand 
on the head of our Saviour. Such are 
the notions which the Chinese have the 
most eagerly caught hold of and most 
easily retained inthe writings of our 
missionaries. ‘They shew what pre- 
cautions we should take with persons 
so disposed to form false ideas, and 
wiiom we have so few means to preserve 
from them. 

GEORGE III. 


_ Oct. 25, 1819.---This day our venerable 
and afflicted Sovereign entered into the 60th 
year of his reign ---a peried longer than any 
of his Majesty's predecessors in Fogland and 
Scotland occupied the throne. Heory III. 
reigned “in England fifty-six years, and 


James VI. in Scotland fitty-eight years ; but 
the former was only nine years of age when 
he succeeded to the monarchy, and the latter 
was an infant, when, in consequence of the 
extorted resignation of bis mother, he be- 
came King; while George II1. was of legiti- 
mate age on his accession to the Sovereignoty 
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of Great Britain and Ireland. Of the peers 
of Scotland athis Majesty’s accession, only 
the Duke of Gordon born 1743, who inher- 
ited the title in 1752, is alive. The twenty 
Judges of the court of Session and Excheq- 
uer in Scotland have been exactly three times 
renewed during this reign; the appointments 
to the Bench being sixtyin number, exclu- 
sive of two promotions of Puisne Judges to 
the President’s chair. Of the Peers of En- 
gland and Ireland, at the commencement of 
this reign, five are alive ; viz. the Earl, now 
Marquis Drogheda, the Earl of Carlisle, 
Earl Fitzwilliam, Viscount Nettville, and 
Viscount Bulkely, all of whom were under 
age at the accession, with the exception of 
the Marquis Drogheda, now in his 90th year, 
and at the head of the Generals of the army. 


—— 


OATS 1000 YEARS OLD. 


In the highest point of a field a mile south 
from Forfar, there was a druids’ place of 
worship, consisting of a circle of large stones, 
with one (the largest) in the middle. The 
field was fallowed last year, and this temple 
trenched, from which a very great quantity 
of stones were turned up "Nothing particu- 
lar, however, appeared, except a few bones 
that went to dust. The field this year was 
sown with barley,and this trenched part with 
the rest: so far as this trench extended,there 
are considerable quantities of oats, of various 
kinds, sprung up among the barley, the seeds 
of which must have remained there more than 
1000 years. Without the trenched ground 
there is not a head of oats to beseen. Orders 
have been given to preserve these oat plants. 

—_———a 


GREAT ECLIPSE. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazines 


Srr---On perusing the former volames of 
al valuable Miscellany, 1 perceive that 
r. Squire, of Epping, has, in vol. 35, (Feb. 
1813,) given the elements of the annular 
eclipse which is to happen on Sept. 7, 1820, 
in which he has mentioned that a map of Eu- 
rope, with an accurate delineation of the 
moon’s shadow across the earth’s disc, would 
be interesting to the curious, and show at one 
view the progress of this great eclipse and 
rare phenomenon: the like has not occurred 
since the year 1764, nor will it happen again 
till 1847. The central part of the moon’s 
penumbra being determined by the formula 
given by Delambre, in the second volume of 
his Astronomy, set off on each side of it a 
parallel line, at the distance of five degrees ; 
the space thus included, will shew all those 
laces where the annular appearance will 
e visible. The map which I have subjoin- 
ed, is constructed on this principle.* 

The annular eclipse of 1764 was the first 
the great astrenemers Maskelyne and La- 
lande saw: italso excited the attention of 
the king of France, (Louis XV.) who, ac- 
companied by Abbé Nollet, De Thiery, and 





* Our readers may possess it, by drawing 
on any map of Europe, with a pencil, three 
curves: the first passing thro’ the Orkneye, 
Amsterdam, Leghorn, and Messina; the se- 
cond through Anspach, Munich, Venice, and 
Tarento ; and the third through Bergen, Dres- 
den, and Athens. 
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De la Condamine, went to Compiegne, in 
order to observe it. Le Mounier undertook 
a journey from Paris to Edinburgh, to make 
proper remarks during the appearance of the 
annulus, and to measure the diameter of the 
moon as it passed the sun’s disc. It was al- 
so observed at Aberdeen Castle in Scotland, 
by Lord Morton and Mr. Short; but their 
observations were chiefly cenfined to the 
superior light the mountains in the moon af- 
forded, and the variation of the thermometer. 
Considering the interest the eclipse of 
1748 occasioned, it isa little surprising that 
no notice is taken of the ensuing eclipse in 
the Nautical Almanack, any further than 

the usual forma] manner of announcing it. 
James Law. 

———— 


COMFORTABLE DISCOVERY. 


‘* Laugh and grow fat” was the grand an- 
cient specific for long life---* every sigh and 
groan drove a nail into our coffins,” whilst a 
coutrary excitation of the risible organs 
drew one out, Truly every generation grow- 
eth wiser, and we may live to witness ocular 
proofs that pain is merely an alle viator of indi- 
gestion, and the repudiation of a limb, under 
the doctor’s saw, a pleasant and exhilirating 
morning exercise ; inshort, what may we not 
expect after reading the following: 

A French Surgeon has published a long 
dissertation on the beneficial influence of 

roaning and crying on the nervous system. 
Hie conteads that groaning and crying are the 
two grand operations by which nature allays 
anguish ; and that he has uniformly observ- 
ed, that those patients who give way to their 
natural feelings, more speedily recover from 
accidents and operations, than those who 
suppose that it is unworthy a man to betray 
such symptoms of cowardice as either to 
grean orto cry. He is en gga by 
the crying and violent roaring of a patient 
during the time he is undergoing a surgical 
operation, because he is satisfied that he will 
thereby so soothe his nervous system, as to 
prevent fever and ensure a favourable termi- 
nation.---From the benefit hysterical and 
other nervous patients derive from crying or 
groaning, he supposes that *“* by these pro- 
cesses of nature,” the apeeneneet nervous 
power is exhausted, and that the system is in 
consequence rendered calm, and even the 
circulation of the blood diminished. He re- 
lates a case of a man, who, by means of cry- 
ing and bawling, reduced his pulse from 120 
to 60 in the course of two hours. That some 
patients often have a great satisfaction io 
groaning, and that hysterical patieats often 
experience great relief from crying, are facts 
wiich no person will on 

As to the restless hy pochondriacal subjects, 
or those who are never happy but when they 
are under some course of medical or dietetic 
treatment, the French surgeon assures them 
that they cannot do better than groan all 
nightand cry all day. By following this 
rule, and obecsvinte an abstemious diet, a 
person will effectually escape disease, and 
may prolong life to an incredible extent. 

a 


COAL NOT OF VEGETABLE ORIGIN, 


‘In the Wernerian Memoirs, it issaid that 
commo: coal is av original chemical depo- 
site, and therefore is not formed from vege- 
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tables.---This opinion, which is fully war- 
ranted by the geological relations of coal, 
has been further confirmed avd illustrated 
by the experiments of John, of Berlin, and 
of Dr. Thomson, of Glasgow. Dr. Thomson, 
we understand, has planned and executed a 
most beautiful and iwteresting series of ex- 
Saying to on the different coals of our coal 

elds, from which it results, that coal is es- 
sentially different from vegetables, whether 
in their perfect or altered state; and alse 
possesses characters very different from these 
which vegetables exhibit when exposed 
to heat in close vessels or under compres- 
sions. 


i 


BLACK LEAD. 


It has for some time-past been an object of 
interest,with regard te the Fine Arts,that the 
black lead mine in Borrowdale, near Res- 
wick, has of late years decreased very much 
in productiveness, aflording indeed, most re- 
cently, very incensiderable returns. It is 
pleasing, however, to know that the defi- 
ciency is now likely to be supplied by twe 
mines of the same material io Scotland ; one 
lately opened at Glentrash farm in Inver- 
ness-shire, the other in Ayrshire, near New 
Cummock, In the latter there is a greater 
variety in the quality than in the Borrowdale 
mine ; but as the quantity is considerable, 
and the average quality excellent, its discov- 
ery isof great importance. In the fermer 
the lead, or graphite, is much mixed with 
foreign substances ; but many masses of it are 
of very good quality, and it is altogether of 
considerable promise. 


Re 


INDENTURED APPRENTICES, 


It has been decided by the Judges of the 
Court of King’s Bench, that an action for 
breach of covenant will lie against the father 
of an apprentice, who was bound by indent- 
ure to serve seven years, bat this period not 
having expired before the apprentice at- 
tained his 2lst year, he left his master, and 
thus, as it was |shown he was empowered to 
do at that age, rendered his indentures void. 
The father, however, being responsible to 
the master for performance of the covenant, 
it was ruled that an action for the breach of 
it would lie against him. The same doc- 
trine, of course, applies to guardians, 


——— 


DISCOVERY OF THE CAUSE OF 
. GRAVITATION, 

Mr. John Herapath of Bristol has lately 
completed the solution of the Problem respec- 
ting the cause of Gravitation,in which he has 
been engaged at different times for several 
years. is researches fer the solution of 
this Problem (which was some years ago the 
object of ardent inquiry by the Royal Soci- 
ety and the continental mathematicians) 
show that gravitation is only a particular 
case of a general principle, which compre- 
hends all the great phenomena of Nature. 
It is remarkable that this deduction exact), 
coincides with the opinion of some of the 
greatest philosophers of modern times; and 
in particular, with that of the late Pro- 


fessor Playfair, in his “* Outlines of Natural 


———— 
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Philosophy.” In the general theorem 
which Mr. H. has brought out to express the 
law of gravitation, it isfound that the inten- 
sity of the attractive force between two ulti- 
mate atoms, varies inversely as the square of 
the distance affected by a term, which has 
no influence unless when the atoms are very 
nearly in contact. This theorem, therefore, 
not wen includes the general law of gravi- 
tation, but likewise those of cohesion, affini- 
ty, &c. from the application of which to 
chemical philosophy we may reasonably ex- 
pect some important discoveries. 
—<——— 


AQUATIC STAG HUNT. 


A curious and novel hunt took place a few 
days since at Portlock: a stag which was 
roused near that place, being hardly vressed 
by the hounds, made directly for the sea,and 
swam toa considerable distance, where a 
pursuit of a different kind took place; a ves- 
sel which was passing the channel, gave him 
a wheeling chase for upwards of an hour,and 
ultimately bore him off from the disappointed 
hunters, who viewed the capture from shore. 


ae 
WEST’S PAINTING. 
DEATH UPON THE PALE HORSE. 

The Earl of Egremont has purchased the 
celebrated easel study of ** Death upon the 
Pale Horse,”’ painted by Mr. West ; one of 
the most sublime productions of medern art, 

a 


ARTIFICIAL EARS. 


Mr. Cartis has just published a second and 
enlarged edition of his work on the Physiol- 
ogy and Diseases of the Ear, accompanied 
with a plate of Acoustic Instruments, de- 
scriptive of the French, German,and Spanish 
Artificial Ears ; likewise an Hearing Trum- 
pet. In this edition, the physiology is much 
extended, and the uses of the different parts 
of the human Ear are more fully explained 
by a minute comparison of its structure with 
that of the different classes of Animals, viz. 
Quadrupeds, Fowls, Insects, the Amphibious 
Tribe, and also Fishes. 


— a. 


LONGEVITY. 


In the parish of Acton, Middlesex, still ex- 
ist the lineal posterity of the famous Bishop 
Cranmer, who was burnt at the stake by or- 
der of Queen Mary, nearly 300 Fra ago. 
One of them, an old lady named Whytell, has 
completed her 112th year, and retains her in- 
tellectual and bodily faculties to a surprising 
extent. She usually devotes her morning 
hours to attend on the neighbouring poor, 
and in the evening secludes herself in the 
room, to indulge in serious meditation. 

A. noble veteran, formerly of the Scots 
Greys,named Andrew Garland, is now living 
at Broadway,near I}minster. Garland states 
he was born when Queen Anne died (105 
years ago) has been married three times ; 
and lately walked 18 miles in a day, carryin 
at his back a cheese of 7ib. This fine ol 
fellow onhis march, would be anoble subject 
for an artist, as an accompaniment-to Baker’s 
painting of **the Woodman.” It appears 
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that he has lived an abstemious life, and nev- 
er took medicine. 

Died at Barnard Castle, Mr.Robert Boyd, 
#t.97,travelling hawker. Thisman went his 
usual rounds till within ten days of his death. 

Within a few hours of each other, Mr.John 
Green, of Bromyard, and Elizabeth,his wife. 
Their united ages amounted to 160 years. 
They had been married 59 years, and had 22 
children in less than 19 years. 

At Bristol, Mr. Bird, artist. From innate 
merit he forced his way to public notice and 
admiration. He was happy in the delinea- 
tion of character, and rivalied the celebrated 
Wilkie in dramatic effect. His *“* Chevy 
Chace” procured him the appointment of 
Historical Painter to the Princess Charlotte. 

At Prescot, 90, John Hasleden. He serv- 
ed at Quebec, in the 15th regt. and was em- 
ployed by the immortal Wolfe as his valet, 
until the death of that hero, 

At Sapiston, aged 102, Charles Lane. He 
had within seven years of his death walked 
to London, a distance of nearly 80 miles. 

Mrs. Duke, of Ford, observing a favourite 
cat fighting with a neighbor’s cat, in attempt- 
to part them, both of the animals fastened 
themselves on her person before she was ena- 
bled to extricate herself from their fangs ; 
the fright threw Mrs. D. into fits, which last- 
ed two days, when she expired. 

In consequence of a locked-jaw,which pro- 
ceeded from having a tooth drawn the week 
before, Miss Gordon, sister to C.Gordon,esq. 

In his 93d year, Mr. Matthew Kindred, of 
Knoddishall. He was always considered as 
a good shot ; and so great was his love of this 
exercise, that, until a few days of his death, 
he amused hinaself, when unable to get out, 
by shooting sparrows witha millet-bow,from 
his window. 

Aged 102, Mary Schidmer : her mental fa- 
culties were unimpaired to within a day of 
her death. She bad followed her husband 
thro’ several campaigns,until he was killed in 
service, about 5 years previous to the com- 
mencement of the present reign, since which 
she has chiefly resided at Bath. 

At Paris, aged 83, the Count Dupont, Peer 
of France, and Commandant of the Royal 
Order of the Legion of Honour. He was at 
Lisbon during the famous earthquake in 1755. 
The first shock burried him into the cellar of 
the house, where he was about to be suffoca- 
ted with the ruins of the building which were 
falling above him; when 2 new shock drew 
him out of the ruins and delivered him from 
danger. 

At Paris, in childbed, in her 23d year, the 
Countess de Boxen,whose husband is Colonel 
of the Emperor Alexander’s body-guard. 
The whole Renien embassy attended her fu- 
neral,which was conducted with great pomp. 
The Greek minister followed her remains on 
foot ; and the funeral-service was chaunted, 
according to the rites of that religion, until 
the cavalcade reached the cemetery of Pere 
la Chaise. 

At the advanced age of 100 years and up- 
wards, Count Colomera, commandant of hal- 
badiers of the Spanish guard. 

JACK KETCH. 

John Foster, alias Simpson, &c. the public 
executioner of Perth,in the gaol of that city. 
He had served several years inthe navy, and 
had respectable certificates when he applied: 
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for the office of hangman at Edinburgh ; an 
employment for which he had a strange pre- 
dilection. When in the act of_interring his 
body, some of the cords having broken, the 
coffin was literally tumbled in ; and the idle 
crowd gave three cheers over his grave. 


~ 
LA ROCHE JAQUELIN. 


Married at Paris, theCount de Ja Roche Ja- 
quelin, tothe Princess of Talmont, daughter 
of the Duke de Duras. The glory and the 
misfortunes of the heroes of La Vendee, had 
long united the names of Talmont and of La 
Roche Jaquelin: these names are now like- 
ly to be perpetuated through posterity. 

At St. Pancras’ Church, on the 13th Nov. 
1819, Charles Phillips, esq. of the Tash Bar, 
to Miss Whalley, of Camden Town. A sin- 
gy occurrence happened to Mr. Phillips a 

ew days before he attended the Missionary 
Society meeting at Gloucester. While he 
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was at Cheltenham, he met ata friend’s a 
young lady,of whose beauty he was enamour- 
ed, and paid his addresses to her; a gentle- 
map present had for some time done the same; 
the party all went toGloucester the same day, 
and Mr. Phillips on the road offered the lady 
hishand. Qn their return the gentleman sent 
him a challenge, and the day atter the par- 
ties met (as has been laid before the public in 
the papers) ; and on the sameday the young 
lady gave counsellor Phillips her hand, pre- 
ferring his pleadings to a handsome annuity. 
DEAF AND DUMB MARRIAGE. 

Nov. 20, 1819, a singular marriage was sol- 
emnized at Kirkheaton, near Huddersfield, 
between Joshua Barker and Mary Moore- 
house. The maa being deaf and damh,could 
not repeat the necessary forms of the mar- 
riage ceremony; butthis difficulty was obvi- 
ated in an ingenious manner ; ashe was able 
to read, the book was presented to him, and 
he traced the words over with his finger. 


POETRY. 


—~ aie - 


TO THE SNOW DROP. 


OYOUS Herald of the Spring, 
Pretty Snow-drop, hail ! 

With thee, modest trembler, bring 
Summer's balmy gale. 

Com’st to tell us Winter's fled ? 
Bright informer, hail! 

Welcome guest, why hang thy head. 
Why thy cheek so pale ? 

Post thou droop thy head in woe, 
Poor glory of an hour ? 

Since not the Summer’s heat shall glow 
For thee, thou short-liv’d flow’r. 


Thou art only come, alas ! 
To tell us Spring is near ; 
Like a fleeting shade to pass, 

Droop, and disappear. 


Thas some son of Virtue may 
Tread his bright career, 

Guide by mild Religion’s ray 
Erring Mortals here : 

Ere his Winter toils are done, 
Or Summer hopes arise, 

Sinks he, youth and vigour gone, 


Points to heav’n—and dies. 
ae 


HELEN. 


SONNET. 


MADNESS. A SKETCH. 


O! Madness like a sun o’erclad with blood, 
Weltering and burning inthe misty sky, 
Fights with the air, and from his furious eye 
Throws flashes full of meaning, and a flood 
Of thoughts too fearful to be understood, 
Yet doubly dreadful in their mystery 
Flows from his features, while with many a sigh, 


He mutters to himself, or to the brood 

Of embryo fiends who clustering ‘round his heare 

In shade of scorpions, nestle in his veins ; 

And stung to faintness, till each keener smart 

Spurs up his howling spirit ; in his chains 
Foaming and blind,his pinioned head he shakes, 
Fhe locks which crest his brow writhing like boiling 

snakes. 
Oct. 16, 1819. 


REBECCA S HYMN. 


From “ Ivanhoe,” by the Author of Waverley, &e. 


jy JHEN Israel, of the Lord beloved, 
Out from the land of bondage came, 
Her fathers’ God before her moved, 
An awful guide in smoke and flame ; 
By day, along the astonish’d iands 
The cloudy pillar glided slow ; 
By night, Arabia’s crimson’d sands 
Returned the fiery column's glow. 


There rose the choral hymn of praise, 
And trump and trimbrel answered keen, 
And Zion’s daughters pour'd their lays, 
With priest’s and warrior’s voice between. 
No portents now our foes amaze, 
Forsaken Israe! wanders lone ; 
Our fathers would not know Thy ways, 
And Thou hast left them to their own. 


But present still, though now unseen ! 
When brightly shines the prosperous day, 
Be thoughts of Thee a cloudy screen 
To temper the deceitful ray. 
And oh, when stoops on Judah's path 
In shade and storm, the frequent nights, 
Be Thou, long suffering, siow to wrath, 
A burning and a shining light! 


en ne re ee wee ee 
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Our harps we left by Babel’s streams 
The tyrant’s jest, the Gentile’s scorn ;, 
No censer round our altar beams, 
And muteare timbre}, trump and horn. 
But Thou hast said, the blood of goat, 
The flesh of rams, I will not prize : 
A contrite heart, a humble thought, 
Are mine accepted sacrifice. 


cag oe 


THE CRUSADER’S RETURN. 
From the same. 


1 

Hic# deeds achieved of knightly fame 

From Palestine the champion came ; 
The cross, upon his shoulders borne, 
Battle and blast had dimmed and torn. 
Fach dint upon his battered shield 
Was token of a foughten field ; 
And thus beneath his lady’s bower, 
Me sung, as fell the twilight hour : 


2 
** Joy to the fair !—thy knight behold, 
Return’d from yonder land of gold ; 
No wealth he brings, nor wealth can need, 
Save his good arms and battle steed ; 
His spurs to dash against a foe, 
Mis lance and sword to lay him low ; 
Such all the trophies of his toil, 
Such—and the hope of Tekla’s smile ! 


* * Joy to the fair! whose constant knight 
Her favour fired to feats of might ; 
Unnoted shall she not remain 
Where meet the bright and noble train , 
Minstrel shall sing and herald tell— 

* Mark yonder maid of beauty well, 
*Tis she for whose bright eyes was won 
The listed field at Ascalon ! 


4 
* Note well her smile !—it edged the blade 
Which fifty wives to widows made, 
When, vain his strength, and Mahound’s spell, 
Iconium’s turbaned soldan fell. 
Seest thou her looks, whose sunny glow 
Half shows, half shades, her neck of snow ; 
Twines not of them one golden thread, 
But for its sake a Paynim bled. 

5 


** Joy to the fair !—my name unknown, 
Each deed, and all the praise, thine own ; 
Then, O ! unbar this churlish gate 

The night dew falls, the hour is late. 
Inured to Syria’s glowing breath, 

I feel the north breeze chill as death ; 

Let grateful love quell maiden shame, 

And grant him bliss, who brings thee fame.” 


i 


THE BAREFOOTED FRIAR. 
From the same. 


1 
| faa give thee, good fellow, a twelve-month or 
twain, 
Tosearch Europe thro’ from Byzantium to Spain, 
But ne’er shall you find, should you search till you 
tire 
So happy aman as the Barefooted Friar. 
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9 

Your knight for his lady pricks forth in career 

And is brought home at even-song pricked through 
with a spear ; 

I confess him in haste—for his lady desires 

No comfort on earth save the Barefooted Friar’s, 

3 

Your Monarch ?—Pshaw! many a prince has been 
known 

To barter his robes for our cowl and our gown, 

But which of us e’er felt the idle desire 

To exchange for a crown the grey hood of a Friar ! 


The Friar has walk’d out, and where’er he has gone, 
The land and its fatness is marked for his own ; 
He can roam where he lists,he can stop when he tires; 
For ever} man’s house is » Barefooted Friar’s. 


He’s expected at noon, and no wight till he comes, 

May profane the great chair, or the porridge of 
plums; 

For the best of the cheer, and the sext by the fire 

Is the undenied right of 7 Barefooted Friar. 


He’s expected at night, and the pasty’s made hot, 
They broach the brewn ale,and they fill the black pot, 
And the good-wife would wish the good-man in the 


mire, 
Ere he lack’d a soft pillow, the Parefooted Friar. 


é 
Long flourish the sandal, the cord, and the cope, 
The dread of the devil and trust of the pope ; 
For to gather life’s roses, unscathed by the briar, 
Is granted alone to the Barefooted Friar ! 


EN 


THE SPECTRE. 


YWHEN night her solemn shadow throws 
Across the earth, I sink to rest, 
And, waking froma short repose, 
I mourn thee absent from my breast. 


And as the night-wind passeth by, 
Methinks I see thy pensive shade ! 
Methinks I hear a tender sigh 
The stillness of the hour invade. 


‘* But why art thou so cold, my love, ( 
Thy full blue eyes so fix’d and sad ? 

*Tis strange at this dark hour to rove, 
But, stranger still the way thou’rt clad.” 


* IT come from whence no cares intrude ; 
No levin blast is heard to blow : 
Where silence reigns, and solitude 
Sits musing o’er the dead below. 


“ And I have left that place of rest, 
And broke the fetters of the tomb, 

Once more to slumber on thy breast, 
Then hie me to my lwly doom.” 


Why doth he start with wild affright ? 
What means that horrid image there ’ 
A grisly phantom biasts his sight, 
And down he sinks in black despair. 


It is not she he loves so true, 
Sylvia that young and blooming maid, 
But one that sleeps beneath the yew, 
Whom he, the false one, has betray’d. 
And thus she haunts his nightly dreams ; 
Assuming that fair maiden’s charms— 
In vain he struggles—madly screams, 
A skeleton’s within his arms. J. H. 











